




















A HOME-TOWN BUSINESS 





THE BELL SYSTEM is nationwide 
yet the telephone business is 
largely a local business. 


Research, manufacturing and a 
certain amount of over-all direction 
are handled centrally because experi- 
ence has proved it is the better way. 

But the job of serving people 
locally is handled by the operating 
companies throughout the country, 
organized to fit the needs of the par- 
ticular sections they serve. Your Bell 
Telephone Company is one of these. 


It is distinctly a home-town busi- 
ness because of the personal nature 
of telephone service. 

Ninety-five out of every one hun- 
dred calls are local. They're made- 
to-order right on the spot. On all 
matters of service you have the very 
great advantage of dealing directly 
with the company and its people. 


Your telephone company is man- 





aged locally and it pays taxes locally. 





TELEPHONE INSTALLER visits a home-town family to install color telephones. He and 
his truck are familiar sights around town. Courtesy rides with him wherever he goes. 


You probably know men and women 





in your town who work for it and 





have seen and heard of their active 





part in the welfare of the community. 





Local people have an investment in 





the business through their ownership 
of A. T. & T. stock. 








Wherever there are new tele- 
phone buildings going up, or jobs 


BELL TELEPHONE 


of maintenance, there are jobs for 
local builders, architects, painters, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians and 
many others. 


So the Bell Telephone Company 
isn’t something far away but close to 
you wherever you live and a friendly, 
helpful part of the community. That 
is the way you'd like it to be and we 





try very hard to run it that wav. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


In 11 Years! Olen Grows From 2 to 119 Stores 
How a Small Firm Develops Key Men 
Grow by Diversifying, Diversify by Research 


R. Steven Turner 
Leslie L. Lewis 
Herbert P. Buetow 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Ways to Doom or Help a New Product A. C. Nielsen, Jr. 
Six Checks Instead of One Solves McDonnell's Payroll Problems 
Pacific Mutual Switches to Electronic Recordkeeping . W. S. Bagby 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Copies Speed Raytheon’s Goodwill. George G. Barker 


Unsuspected Noise Can Affect Your Workers’ Hearing . E. E. Singer 
5 Ways to Speed Filling of Office Requisitions 
New Systems and Equipment 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


Keys to a Rich Uncle’s Treasure... . 
Get the Most From the Company-Owned Library 
Practice Perfects the Fine Art of Listening—Try It! 


Frank M. Kleiler 
H. S. Sharp 
C. H. Lang 
SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
Telegrams and Teletypewriters 


DEPARTMENTS 


Observations of Our Roving Reporters 4 
Worth Writing For . . 45 


Books for Executives 
Business on the March 


Our cover story stems from a 
brief paragraph about the Olen 
Company in last November's 
“Observations of Our Roving 
Reporters.” Reader response to 
this item alerted us to the use- 
fulness of a more complete re- 
port of the unusual company. 
Here ’ tis. 


Next MWonth 


A great debate! Lee H. Bris- 
tol, Jr., of Bristol-Myers, and 
Bernard S. Benson, president of 
Benson-Lehner, bang heads 
over brainstorming. 


* * * 


Four Hartford insurance 
companies have founded a joint 
EDP center. One of the prime 
movers explains why, how. 


* * #* 


Olin Mathieson’s communica- 
tions manager tells how you 
can trim your communications 
expense at least 15 percent. 


~ + . 


Also, a definition of what is 
and isn’t posture seating. Mak- 
ing punched tape do double 
duty. Tale of a city that pulled 
itself up by its boot straps. 
What kind of work executives 
take home and why. 


$5.00 a Year—50 Cents a Copy 
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Introduce Your Friends 


To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 

To...... 

Title 

Firm 

Street 


City. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Greatest Force in Business 


SK 20 men what they consider 
to be the greatest force in 
business, and you will probably re- 
ceive 20 different answers. Some 
will say “an idea’’—and indeed 
there is nothing so explosive as an 
idea. Others will say “enthusiasm” 
—and every great thing that ever 
happened was born of enthusiasm. 
And still others will say “good 
management”—and nothing can 
succeed for long without it. 
Personally, I like to think, as 
Ted Houser pointed out in his book 
Big Business and Human Values 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York) that the greatest force any 
organization can possess is the re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity, and ini- 
tiative of its individual members. 
That is what really makes a busi- 
ness tick. They will determine 
where your business will be 20, 30, 
or 50 years from now. So it is fair 
to ask: “What are you doing to 
develop resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
and initiative in your particular 
organization?” 


Training Men for Growth 


I have observed, those organiza- 
tions that seem to have the most 
resourceful employees—those with 
the most drive and know-how— 
are those companies that do the 
best training job. They make it 
easy for an ambitious employee to 
develop his latent managerial 
skills; they let him attend training 
clinics; participate in group con- 
ferences; take courses on company 
time; and leave no stone unturned 
to bring out the best in that prom- 
ising young man or woman. 

Training men to carry forward 
a successful business is a big prob- 
lem, perhaps the toughest problem 
faced by modern management. Men 
must be trained to manage, to sell, 
to supervise, to do the hundred- 
and-one specialized jobs that need 
to be done if the business is to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. And it 
is a job that is never done. There 
will always be the need for trained 
men—to replace those who die, or 
quit, or retire; to take over respon- 


sibilities that come with an ex- 
panding business; to meet the 
challenge of change. 

“Where do you get your good 
men?” a businessman asked a 
manufacturer noted for the high 
caliber of his executives. “We grow 
them,” was his answer. And he 
meant it. He was spending thou- 
sands of dollars on training men to 
do the things that had to be done 
well in his business, and it was 
paying off. It will pay off for you, 
too, 


Training Aids 


Because training has become so 
very important to a well-managed 
business—especially a growing 
business—Part II of the August is- 
sue of this magazine will be pub- 
lished in the form of a “Directory 
of Training Aids and Meetings.” It 
will be similar in format and pur- 
pose to “Directory of Management 
Consultants and Business Services” 
published with last month’s issue 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS, which re- 
ceived such a big hand from our 
subscribers. And, like that direc- 
tory, you as a subscriber will re- 
ceive it at no additional cost—an- 
other bonus. It will also be sold 
separately in special binding at $5 
a copy. Here is a partial outline of 
contents—tentative, of course: 


1. PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


Selecting the Training Theme 

Where to Hold the Meeting 

Setting Up the Timetable 

Use of Skits and Visuals 

Food and Beverage Controls 

Following Through After the 
Meeting 


- WHERE TO GET GOOD 
SPEAKERS 


How to Check Up on Speakers 
Booking Agents (list of) 

“After Dinner” Speakers (list of) 
Educational Speakers (list of) 
Controlling Speakers’ Time 


. MOTION PICTURES FOR THE 
PROGRAM 


What Types of Movies Do the 
Best Training Job? 
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List of Syndicated, Low-Budget 
Pictures 

Public Relations Pictures Avail- 
able at No Cost (list of) 

Sales Training Pictures Available 

Supervisor Development Pictures 
Available (list of) 

Pictures Dealing With Human Re- 
lations (list of) 

Pictures for Shop Meetings 


. SOUND-SLIDE FILMS AND 
TAPES 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Sound-Slide Films 

Syndicated Slide Films, With 
Sound, for Small Meetings 

Syndicated Tapes for Training 
Salesmen 

Discussions to Follow Film and 
Tape Showings 


. POPULAR MEETING PLACES 


What Hotel Facilities Are Needed 

The Transportation Problem 

Advantages of a Resort Hotel 

List of Hotels Catering to 
Meetings 


. MOTION-PICTURE SERVICES 


Where to Get Good Script Writers 
List of Casting Agencies 
Importance of a Good Director 
Producers of Training Films 


Plus Uses for Custom-Made 
Pictures 

Film Libraries (list of) 

Projection Services (list of) 

Film Distribution Agencies 


. VISUAL-AID EQUIPMENT FOR 
MEETINGS 
(With List of Manufacturers) 


Projectors 

Recording Equipment 

Projection Screens 

Shipping Containers for Motion- 
Picture Films 

Film Storage Equipment 

Flip Charts—Who Will Make 
Them for You 


. NEW IDEAS FOR BETTER 
MEETINGS 


How Far to Go With the “Show” 
Idea 

Stagettes for Better Dramatization 

List of Producers for Big 
Meetings 

Masters of Ceremonies for Smaller 
Meetings (with list) 

Public-Address Systems With List 
of Manufacturers 

Types of Visual Presentations 
Popular Today 





KCilert. from Readers 


Reproduction Problems 


I recently subscribed to your maga- 
zine. After checking your journal, I 
am encouraged to direct a problem 
of mine to a proper source. 

I want to reproduce an audio-visual 
aids catalog or catalogs. It has been 
my desire to use some process where- 
in my master file might be photo- 
graphically reproduced. 

We must, of course, keep cost to a 
minimum; eliminate complete repro- 
duction each year; simplify; and yet 
keep clear, neat, and attractive. We 
hope to find a process also applicable 
to other phases of our office work 
(reproducing guidance folders, file 
cards, and so forth).—Maurice C. 
WILLIAMS, coordinator, audio-visual 
education center, Santa Barbara 
County Schools, Goleta, Calif. 


The unknown quantity of this equation, 
unfortunately, is the physical nature of your 
master file. And this will be the major factor 
in determining the process you need. Is the 
material in color, or black and white? Mounted 
on stiff cards perhaps, or translucent material? 
Will there be notations written in ink to re- 
produce? Or is the material bound? Each 
process is designed to acc date a differ- 
ent type of material. 
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Some methods are costly for small quanti- 
ties—photo-offset, relief, direct-offset. Large 
quantities would be costly by other methods: 
photocopy, whiteprinting. 


In assembling catalogs, the quality of paper 


used for reproductions would be important. 
Also, the quality of reproduction must be 
excellent. 

When you have determined these factors, 
we suggest you look over the articles we are 
sending on this subject (“Cutting Printing 
Costs," June 1956; and ‘Special Duplicating 
Section,”” July 1954) and choose the method 
best suited to your needs. Many makes of 
duplicating machines are available in each 
category. 


More on Duplicating 


Some time ago—within the last two 
years—you published an article on 
different methods of reproducing 
office forms, and so forth. We tried 
to keep this article on hand for future 
reference, but we seem to have lost 
our copy.—W. H. KINNAIRD, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Brookville Glove Company, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 

A copy of “Cutting Printing Costs” is in 
the mail. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Indispensable for sound 


business planning 
and control... 


Accountants’ 


Handbook 


The authoritative key 
to sound principles, suc- 
cessful practice over the 
entire field of commercial 
and financial accounting. 
4th Edition of this world- 
famous guide offers expert 
advice for everyone who 
uses accounting informa- 
tion or helps to prepare 
it . 


Treasurers and Controllers rely on the 
book in maintaining efficient controls; cut- 
ting organization costs for personnel, rec- 
ords, machines; coordinating work of 
accounting and other departments. 


Accounting Personnel regularly consult 
the Handbook for its sure guidance on 
fundamentals, terminology, form and pro- 
cedure—for clear coordination of accepted 
theory and practice. 


Businessmen everywhere find the Hand- 
book indispensable for quick advice on 
overlapping accounting, legal, and regu- 
latory factors affecting executive pay 
plans, dividends, taxes, depreciation, etc 


RUFUS WIXON — Editor-in-Chief; 
WALTER G. KELL—Staf Editor; 
Board of 28 Contributing Editors 


29 Sections—instant Access 

to Working Information 
Handbook puts the facts you want at your 
fingertips concerning financial statements, 
operating reports, controls, working with 
sales and other revenues, handling costs, 
cash, receivables, inventories. Explains rules 
and procedures in accounting for intangi- 
bles, paid-in capital, retained earnings, 
appropriations. Covers partnership, govern- 
mental, and fiduciary accounting—ethics 
and performance of independent ac- 
countants. 


Big 6 x 9 format. 407 ills., 1616 pp... . .$15 


Other famous Ronald Handbooks: 


Cost Accountants' Handbook $12 
Financial Handbook, 

3rd Ed., Rev. Printing 12 
Forestry Handbook, 6 x 9 15 
Marketing Handbook 12 
Materials Handling Handbook, 

6 x 9, Jan. 2 20 
Personne! Handbook - 12 
Production Handbook, 

2nd Ed., 6 x 9, Feb. 14 16 


— =—USE COUPON TO ORDER! = — 








) Accountants’ Handbook $ 
Cost Accountants’ Handb 
Financial Handbook. . 
Forestry : 
Marketing 
_ Materials Handling Handbook 
Personnel Handbook 
_ Production Handbook 


Bill Me Bill Firm Check Enclosed 
Publisher pays postage if check accompanies order) 
NAMI 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St.. New York 10 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Findings of a recent survey con- 
ducted for the Pan-American Cof- 
fee Bureau give startling insight 
into the magnitude of the coffee 
break, a custom of the American 
worker that has hardened into a 
privilege, bulwarked by a recent 
National Labor Relations Board 
ruling (as reported in this space in 
December 1957). 

The Coffee Bureau reports that 
27 million American workers par- 
ticipated in coffee breaks last year, 
and on a typical day drank 47 mil- 
lion cups of coffee. In 1950, an es- 
timated 49 percent of the country’s 
workers enjoyed this privilege; 
last year the figure had risen to 71 
percent. Of the 27 million em- 
ployees who take a break, 15 mil- 
lion do so in the morning, 4 mil- 
lion in the afternoon, and another 
8 million (who are doubly blessed) 
taking both morning and afternoon 
coffee breaks. 

Assuming that the average 
break takes 15 minutes each and 
that two such sessions are held 
each day, the institution has 
chopped two and one-half hours 
off the workweek. 

Not a few employers have posted 
elaborate notices, only half in jest, 
suggesting that employees devote 
some of their time to “work 
breaks.”’ These usually are in the 
form of jocular pleas rather than 
stern admonishments, a condition 
that indicates the employers are 
conditioned to defeat. 


“‘American Business is facing a 
revolution in office methods that 
can surpass the changes wrought 
by the typewriter, the adding ma- 
chine, and the punched card.” 

This dramatic but indisputable 
prophecy was made last month by 
John E. Johnson, marketing V-P 
for the Datamatic Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
He spoke to a meeting of the Twin 
Cities chapter of the Controllers 
Institute. 

The ultimate in administrative 
efficiency will be reached, Mr. 
Johnson predicts, when electronic 
systems eliminate all but the 
original piece of paper—an order, 
for example. Everything else will 
be transmitted electronically. 

Mr. Johnson reports that devices 
are now being perfected that can 
read the “same kind of numbers 
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How to lick the recordkeeping prob- 
lem has received a dramatic answer 
in Detroit. A new “‘brain'’—built by 
Datamatic—went to work last month 
for the Michigan Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield service. Just the small excerpt 
that Secretary Billie Boine is holding 
has absorbed all of the data former- 
ly crowded into the four-drawer file 
next to her. 


and characters’ that people write 
and read. These will end the prob- 
lem of translating business work 
from human to machine language. 


Customers, Forgotten During the 
lush days of easy selling, can be 
lured back into the fold. Virgil E. 
Harder, assistant professor in the 
University of Washington’s school 
of business, who has made a study 
of inactive-account solicitation by 
department stores, reports a “gold 
mine for business.” 

To pan out the gold, the profes- 
sor advises a planned budget, a 
planned campaign, and careful 
analysis of the results. Budgeting 
and planning such a campaign pre- 
sent quite a problem and usually 
are handled in a haphazard man- 
ner, he reports. There is also a 
tendency to jump to the conclu- 
sion that the campaign is a flop 
because the campaign doesn’t bear 
immediate fruit. 


Another Piece of Evidence that 
unrealistic research is worse than 
no research at all has been offered 
by Dr. A. B. Blankenship, himself 
a researcher, 

“The tremendously — successful 
Coca-Cola bottle would have failed 
present-day package research 


tests,” he declares. Most package- 
testing procedures now stress 
“such highly artificial elements as 
shelf-visibility, and basically the 
Coca-Cola bottle is not highly 
visible.” 

Dr. Blankenship urges that 
sound package testing should be- 
gin with a sales check. “Sales are 
the payoff,’’ he observes. 


Andrew Heiskell, publisher of 
Life magazine, thinks that stimu- 
lating tomorrow’s markets for to- 
day’s proven products is now be- 
ing neglected. He feels that many 
companies which spend millions to 
predetermine consumer buying at- 
titudes toward new products, lag 
when it comes to merchandising 
today’s products. 

Consumer spending is Mr. Heis- 
kell’s key to better business in 
1958. He points out that a rise of 
10 percent in the defense budget 
would only add $4 billion to the 
economic system; the same would 
be true of a similar rise in new 
plant and equipment expenditures. 
But if U. S. consumers spend only 
2 percent more than their expen- 
ditures last year for goods and 
services, it would add $5.6 billion 
to the Nation’s spending power. 


There’s Rueful evidence in Port- 
land, Maine, for those struggling 
to send Junior and/or Sis to col- 
lege. The Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow home there has a record 
book containing the cost of the 
poet’s education while at Bowdoin 
College. 

A term’s tuition came to $8.00. 
His board for 13 weeks cost a total 
of $27.00. And room, or, as it was 
called then, “‘chamber fees,’ cost 
$3.30 a term! 


Forecasting the Prospects for of- 
fice and business equipment stocks, 
the United Investment Report 
takes a decidedly bullish view. 
“The long-term prospects for the 
industry are most favorable, for 
there is strong pressure on busi- 
ness to modernize and mechanize 
office procedures. More records are 
being required, and the cost of 
labor is rising. Near term, the out- 
look for some lines is clouded by 
the current business recession, 
which has made some prospective 
buyers postpone purchasing.” 
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Letter... 
Slipping Executives 


We have in mind reprinting the 
article “How an Executive Can Tell 
When He Is Slipping” (July 1957) 
in our own printing department and 
distributing it to our executives and 
store managers—about 400 copies in 
all. May we?—H. Q. MILar, assistant 
to the president, G. C. Murphy Co., 
531 Fifth Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 


By all means. Just give us a credit line. 


Brainstorming 


Hats off! to you for publishing 
something critical of brainstorming 
(“Observations of Our Roving Re- 
porters,” February 1958), which I 
consider one of the most insidious 
techniques to destroy individual and 
creative thinking yet devised by the 
gray-flanneled lads of Madison Ave- 
nue. If you ever get a fiction depart- 
ment going, remind me to send you 
my incomplete short story, “The 
Group-Think Murder Case.’’—J. M. 
ZANUTTO, 312 W. 23rd St., New York 
11, New York. 

While “The Group-Think Murder Case” 
isn't quité our dish of tea, we will publish a 
debate on brainstorming next month. (See 
contents page for names of the men who will 
present affirmative and negative arguments.) 


Transfer Process 


“Mail-Order Firm Cuts Costs, 
Speeds Billing With Transfer Proc- 
ess” (January 1958) was most inter- 
esting, but it failed to mention the 
name of the manufacturer of the 
equipment used in the process. 
PuiLip G. Knapp, Kelley-Read & Co., 
Inc., 508 St. Paul St., Rochester 5, 
New York. 

According to Melvin Jaffe, systems engineer 
for the mail-order company—American Whole- 
sale—the transfer process described in the 
article utilizes equipment manufactured by 
Scriptomatic, Inc., 300 North 11th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. His company's adaptation of 
the equipment was developed by Mr. Jaffe 
and Scriptomatic’s Chicago representative. 


Series on Communications 


Will arrangements be made to 
publish reprints or a pamphlet of the 
articles in the series on communica- 
tions by Dr. Robert N. McMurry and 
Dr. Ruth G. Shaeffer? If so, we would 
like to know how to order them, 
since this is a subject to which we 
devote considerable attention in our 
training programs, and have found 
these articles to be valuable aids 
in our training courses—W. C. 
McNamara, acting director, training 
division, U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


There are two more installments in this 
six-part series. After these have been pub- 
lished, the complete series will be printed 
in brochure form. This will be by early 
summer; we'll see to it that you get a copy. 
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Easy as One...Two...Three... 


Letters 


are typed automatically 


With Auto-typist the busy executive 
disposes of volume routine correspond- 
ence by merely selecting precomposed 
numbered letters or paragraphs. 


Letters can be composed of any combi- 
nation of numbered paragraphs which 
are recorded on Auto-typist record 
“memory” roll. 


3 Auto-typist eliminates routine typing and 
dictation... by automation 


Auto-typist brings you office au- 
tomation! It’s the fastest, most ac- 
curate way to handle all routine 
correspondence. 

It cuts costs . . . any standard 
typewriter can be used with 
Auto-typist, and any average 
typist can produce 100-125 letters 
a day, three to four times normal 
manual output! 

Here’s how it works: pre- 
composed numbered letters or 
paragraphs are perforated on the 
record “memory” roll, which will 
store up to 250 lines of copy. The 
letters or paragraphs are num- 
bered to correspond with push- 
buttons, then Auto-typist 
automatically picks them out, in 


American Automatic Typewriter Company 
2323 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Auto-typist, 
Copy-typist and Cable-typist 


correct order, and types them 
perfectly! Manual insertions can 
be easily made at any time. 

The Auto-typist method . . . the 
automatic push-button method of 
typing personalized letters... 
offers definite savings in every 
cost-conscious organization. Send 
coupon below for free booklet 
and full information. 


Auto-typist for automatic, 
personalized letter writing 


Awito-TyPist 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 33 
2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentiemen: 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Quality with Quan- 
tity” through Auto-typist Personalized Letters. 


Name 
Company and Title 
Address 


City ... Zone _. State 








IN OFFICES, PLANNED AND FURNISHED BY GF... 


WORKING'S more, pleat 


Experience proves that the Goodform principle of correct and comfortable 


seating minimizes fatigue, increases productivity, heightens morale. 


GF offers—in one comprehensive package—everything needed to create 
pleasant, comfortable office surroundings . . . complete space and work flow 
planning . . . a complete line of job-selected business furniture .. . 


complete design and decorator services. 


To learn all about GF furniture and services, call your local GF branch 
office or dealer. The General Fireproofing Company, 
Department A-11, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS * GOODFORM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER * SHELVING * PARTITIONS 
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Guiding force behind Olen's explosive expansion is its management group. President Maurice Olen chairs a meeting 
as Herschel Harris, executive vice-president and operations manager, explains a fine point of merchandising strategy 


Tu ll Years! 


Olen Grows From 2 to [19 Stores 


By R. Steven Turner 


N recent months, a number of 

stories have appeared in the Na- 
tion’s press about the phenomenal 
growth and impact of a chain of 
junior department stores in the 
southeastern United States. The 
basic story is summed up by the 
following: 

The Olen Company of Mobile, 
Ala., consisted of two junior de- 
partment stores—one in Pensacola, 
Fla., one in Mobile, Ala.—in 1946. 
In that year, it grossed approxi- 
mately $300,000 and was indistin- 
guishable from other small retail 
businesses of this kind in the 
South. 

At close of business December 
31, 1957, the Olen Company com- 
prised 119 junior department 
stores in eight states, doing a vol- 
ume of approximately $21 million. 
Because this extraordinary growth 
structure occurred in a relatively 
short period, we determined to find 
out what had happened and how 
it had been done. We spent several 
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days with individual members of 
the management group of the 
Olen Company, questioning them 
on all details of their development 
program. 

We began with Maurice E. Olen, 
who became president of the com- 
pany in 1946, at the age of 22, and 
who obviously sparked the growth 
and development program of the 
company. His story of growth 
went as follows: 

“Directly after the war, my 
father and I anticipated enormous 
growth in our section of the coun- 
try. We weren’t fooled by the war- 
time boom. We recognized that the 
time had come for the South to 
catch up—and catch up it would. 
We had traveled through most of 
the United States, carefully ex- 
amining department store and 
chain store methods, and knew 
how far behind we were. 

“Hundreds of things that were 
taken for granted in major cities 
were completely unknown in our 
region. Our problem was to try 
and completely modernize our 
business with comparatively lim- 
ited facilities. It could be no half- 


way job, nor would it be enough to 
merely copy methods used by other 
organizations.” 

Harry L. Olen, chairman and 
founder of the company, appointed 
his son president and gave him the 
go-ahead to initiate a long-term 
redevelopment program aimed at 
creating the most efficient, effec- 
tive chain department store or- 
ganization possible. 

“In the early days, it was a 
pretty hard row to hoe,” Maurice 
Olen continued. “We had to do al- 
most everything at once. High on 
the list was the decision to create 
a management group consisting of 
the finest executive talent and 
merchandising talent we could 
find in the country. This group 
would have the responsibility of 
creating and implementing an ag- 
gressive and advanced program 
for the company—a completely 
original program which would fit 
the needs of our area to a ‘T.’ 

“We literally scoured the coun- 
try for executive talent. We found 
remarkable men who were _in- 
trigued with our concept of a new, 
fresh business and agreed to join 
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Latest IBM inventory methods keep track of Olen merchandise. When new elec- 
tronic equipment is installed, it will keep weekly tabs on sales and stock on hand 


us in Mobile in what was to prove 
an exciting and successful pro- 
gram of development.” 

During this period the limited 
staff of the Olen Company, sparked 
by Maurice Olen, doubled up in 
functions. Mr. Olen remembers 
weeks in which he would travel to 
outlying areas to open up new 
stores, pitching in and _ building 
fixtures himself, getting the store 
ready to open in two days’ time, 
and then working on the floor sell- 
ing merchandise; leaving the next 
day on buying trips; interviewing 
executive personnel; writing ads; 
and at the same time studying 
every single technique that might 
be of value to the Olen Company. 

One of the early members of the 
management group, one of the first 
to join the Olen Company, was 
Herschel Harris, who is now ex- 
ecutive vice-president and opera- 
tions manager. Going over the dif- 
ficult period of growth, Mr. Harris 
said: 

“There was an enormous 
amount of excitement and, of 
course, hard work in those days. 
Neither Maurice nor we would 
settle for second best. We sat down 
and worked out a complete devel- 
opment program from soup to 
nuts. We examined every phase of 
the business from packaging to 
fixturing to accounting procedures; 
from inventory to purchasing op- 
erations to the economics of de- 
partment store advertising, and so 
on. 

“We drew up what, at that time, 
looked like a tremendously am- 
bitious long-range plan; and even 
while the plan was being drawn 
up, we were working on_ tech- 
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niques we had devised ourselves to 
solve problems that had plagued 
the business for years. 

“We had decided to bring the 
greatest and best business machine 
methods into the organization. But 
we didn’t stop there. We knew that 
these business machines would 
function for us only as well as the 
methods we devised for them. I re- 
member it took weeks, but we 
finally licked one of the major 
problems that confronts this busi- 
ness—the shoe-inventory problem. 

“Today, I think we have the best 
shoe-inventory method in the 
country. At least we’re visited reg- 
ularly and hear almost daily from 
department stores and _ chains, 
large and small, all over the 
United States asking for detailed 
information, which we, of course, 
are glad to supply.” 

Mr. Harris asked Richard Mag- 
nus, vice-president in charge of 
merchandise control and planning, 
to spell out the details of the in- 
ventory system. Mr. Magnus has- 
tened to point out that the Olen 
Company was not alone in the use 
of a combination of the Dennison 
ticket system with IBM electronic 
data equipment. 

“We were the first to use the 
combination system and the first 
to apply this system to shoe inven- 
tory. Our basic method is simple. 
We use a perforated tag, printed 
and punched on both ends with 
the department number, size, re- 
tail price, manufacturer’s number 
assigned by Olen, and the style 
number. The number of the Olen 
store receiving the shoes for sale 
is not punched into the tag, be- 
cause this would hinder the trans- 


ferring of merchandise from one 
store to another where it might be 
needed. 

“In other words, a blind ticket 
goes in initially when a unit of 
merchandise is sent to a store; 
and when it is sold, the ticket is 
returned with the identification of 
the store on it. 

“When received at our home of- 
fice, the tickets are converted to 
IBM cards by the card converter 
and are then put through full data 
processing.” 

Mr. Magnus pointed out that 
Olen has 5,000 different styles of 
clothing and shoes on control at 
the present time. Within the next 
year, depending on when new elec- 
tronic equipment is delivered, a 
more complex and elaborate sys- 
tem will go into the works. 

Under this new system, the 
company will know weekly, by 
style, the exact amount of sales 
and the exact amount of stock on 
hand and on order of every style 
in every store. The two men 
stressed the enormous importance 
of this system in providing Olen 
consumers with a better selection 
of merchandise than is normally 
possible in a chain this size. 

Mr. Harris spoke at length about 
the basic merchandising program 
of the Olen Company, and particu- 
larly the heart of the department 
store business—purchasing. 

“As we began adding stores and 
developing the phase of our pro- 


Decision to open NYC buyers’ office 
was made by management group 
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gram dealing with volume pur- 
chasing, we recognized that we 
would have to do something about 
our basic buying operation. The 
management group, Maurice, and 
I felt that in order to supply values 
superior to those in our area, we 
would literally need our own buy- 
ing office in New York. 

“It was almost a radical thing 
when we made the decision, be- 
cause no company our size, and 
very few larger ones, had their 
own buying offices in New York. 
They worked through buying rep- 
resentatives which seemed to do 
the job for them. And yet, after 
studying the situation carefully, 
we felt that by opening up our 
own buying offices we could bring 
fresher, better merchandise, repre- 
senting better values into our area. 
So we decided to go ahead. 

“Of course, it was a great suc- 
cess. The introduction of high- 
fashion merchandise at remarkably 
low prices was only one of the re- 
sults. We were able to better our 
maintained markup by several per- 
centage points. We became a fac- 
tor in the market place. All of 
which, in turn, gave us more and 
more opportunities for planned 
growth.” 

Dissatisfied with packaging and 
existing fixtures, the management 
group went to work on this prob- 
lem. Olen had introduced quality 
control merchandise into its area 
with a guarantee on every piece of 
merchandise sold—an _ innovation 
in the region. But it wanted better 
and fresher packaging, better and 
fresher display opportunities, and 
fixtures that could ultimately make 
a certain degree of self-service 
possible. 

Bernie Elfman, sales promotion 
and design manager, and Stanley 
Maer, vice-president in charge of 
merchandising, went to work on a 
revitalized packaging program uti- 
lizing major designers in New 
York. New package formats were 
created and then researched at the 
Olen stores themselves. 

With the acquisition of Olen’s 
own fixture plant, modern experi- 
mental fixtures were introduced 
for testing purposes into the stores. 
This resulted in a beautiful line of 
Scandinavian-modern _ fixtures, 
making a higher degree of self- 
service possible and at the same 
time providing the customer with 
a better opportunity to select the 
merchandise himself. 

Stanley Maer reports on this 
phase of the operation: 

“Our packaging was what might 
be considered ‘high fashion design’ 
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from major city standpoints, and 
I think most people would have 
quarreled with us about it. Yet we 
found the average consumer in our 
market, probably as a result of 
mass circulation media such as TV 
and magazines, demanded better 
taste in everything, from the pack- 
age to the merchandise itself. 

“We didn’t impose better design 
on our market; our market de- 
manded it of us. And comprehen- 
sive testing has indicated quite 
clearly that whether we're talking 
about the design of merchandise or 
of the package, the better the de- 
sign, the better is the consumer 
response.”’ 


true with the increasing impor- 
tance of self-service. Major archi- 
tects are now working on the Olen 
store of the future, which, in turn, 
will provide better values and 
greater shopping opportunities for 
the customer. 

In essence, the company created 
its own growth pattern, rising out 
of as carefully rationalized a pro- 
gram of development as possible. 
The effort to be as scientific as 
possible was exhibited by the con- 
stant attempt to research and 
check every new concept before it 
was introduced into the chain as a 
whole. Whether an individual pack- 
age, a paper-work system, or a 


Detailed labeling on Olen's tastefully designed packages assures speed and 
efficiency as goods is processed in warehouse to 119 stores in eight states 


The management group went to 
work on the stores themselves as 
growth began accelerating. An 
architectural team was necessary 
to decide on a basic store concept 
which could be used as the archi- 
tectural policy of the Olen Com- 
pany. There was general agree- 
ment that window displays were, 
to a great extent, outmoded. Olen 
wanted the consumer in the store, 
observing and sampling the full 
range of merchandise rather than 
simply casting a sweeping glance 
over a few random pieces of mer- 
chandise. As a consequence, Olen 
was one of the first to introduce 
the open-front glass and steel store 
in its area, making the entire store 
itself the display area. 

But like all plans of this sort, 
they are constantly being restudied 
and reappraised. There is no fin- 
ished store as far as Olen is con- 
cerned, and this is particularly 


bookkeeping structure, an_ initial 
period of controlled research was 
at the heart of all programs. 

In a developing structure of this 
kind, Maurice Olen felt that a spe- 
cial relationship was necessary 
with all employees of the com- 
pany; they had all, individually, 
made a major contribution to its 
growth and development, and an 
unusually great rapport existed 
with management. The word “em- 
ployee” was dispensed with and 
the word “associate” replaced it. 

Olen associates are one of the 
most carefully trained groups in 
the retail department store busi- 
ness. Twice a year they gather in 
Mobile for clinics, training, and 
careful discussion sessions. At these 
comprehensive meetings, all new 
methods are introduced, opened 
for discussion, and carefully ana- 
lyzed. Every aspect of the business 

(Continued on page 40) 





ON’T be complacent about the 

present products your company 
sells! Every business operating in 
this country today is vulnerable to 
competitive inroads. And this 
assailability appears to be growing 
more widespread and intense, The 
explanation is not hard to find. 

Our continuously changing econ- 
omy, our highly mobile population, 
our fluid society—all have made 
the U. S. consumer extremely 
open-minded and receptive to 
change. American buyers have 
demonstrated that they will quick- 
ly shift their allegiance to new or 
improved products from old, es- 
tablished, complacent ones. 

For example, within a group of 
100 food and drug commodities, 
three out of every 10 leading 
brands were knocked out of first 


new product development and mar- 
keting. But the challenge does not 
end there. A high proportion of 
new products do not succeed. They 
fail because of certain common 
mistakes in test marketing. This 
article will enumerate and analyze 
eight such errors and suggest 11 
steps to take to increase the chance 
of new product success. 

Evidence has been drawn from 
the Nielsen Food-Drug Index serv- 
ices, which report consumer sales 
of products or modifications of 
existing products, measured by our 
organization in specially designed 
test cities or areas. 
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place by new brands in the last 10 
years. The largest single contribu- 
tor to this decline and fall of lead- 
ing brands was a better product in 
the hands of a sufficiently aggres- 
sive competitor. 

Chart A shows what happened 
in the three years following the 
introduction of a new _ product. 
Note that in each of the three 
cases, the old-type brand that did 
not come out with an up-to-date 
product was automatically limited 
to less than half of its previous 
potential. 

Timing is of vital importance in 
keeping the product up to date. 
In many cases a leader has for- 
feited its market initiative by a re- 
luctance to change quickly after 
customers had clearly indicated 
preference for another product. 

Companies intent upon growth 
must pursue a constant program of 
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While A. C. Nielsen has had ex- 
perience for the past 35 years in 
conducting marketing research on 
items ranging from small vitamin 
capsules to king-size boxes of Tide, 
or even diesel engines, the bulk of 
its research work has been with 
the food-drug and allied industries 
as well as with the broadcasting 
industry. But the pitfalls of new- 
product testing imperil almost any 
company engaging in such activity, 
regardless of what product or 
service it sells or its method of 
distribution. Likewise, the 11-point 
program for maximizing the 
chances for new-product success 
seems adaptable to many types of 
business, 

The number of products being of- 
fered to the public today is so 
large and the marketing process 
so complex, it is virtually impos- 
sible to foretell in the conference 





Eight Ways to Doom Ja 


room the reception buyers will 
give a new idea. Experience is al- 
ways helpful—pbut conditions 
change; and what worked on one 
new product introduction at one 
place and time, may not work on 
another product a year or two 
later. 

Whether a product innovation 
will pay off can only be known 
after it has been tried. There is a 
big difference between _ what 
people say they will buy and what 
they actually buy. Experience has 
shown that a good number of mar- 
keting problems can be solved by 
means of controlled market tests. 

However, test marketing is not 
as yet an exact science; many pit- 
falls await the unwary. The favor- 
able results obtained in test mar- 
kets frequently have not been 
repeated when the product was of- 
fered elsewhere—usually because 
there were made some or all of 
these eight common errors in test 
marketing new products: 


1. Failure to select an average 
market. Often a test market is se- 
lected because of its proximity to 
the home office—perhaps on the 
theory that results can be readily 
observed. There is a danger here 
that the company may enjoy an 
unusually strong franchise in such 
a market, because of the historic 
growth pattern of the company, or 
perhaps a freight rate advantage, 
or some other reason. 

In other instances, products have 
been purposely introduced in an 
area of known high per-capita con- 
sumption on the theory that it af- 
forded an opportunity to check the 
impact of the new product in a so- 
called important or worthwhile 
market. 

Since such markets are by no 
means representative, results ob- 
tained in them cannot be projected 
with accuracy. Efforts to achieve 
the same level of success in other 
markets are always disappointing. 

Here is a case history involving 
a company with many successful 
products. Annual sales are above 
$100 million. It developed a new 
form of an existing product which 
had certain definite advantages in 
use, 

Unfortunately, the product 
could not be produced on existing 
machinery, so a new plant had to 
be constructed. A pilot plant was 
erected for this purpose, and the 
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a New Product, || Ways to Help It 


By Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr. 


product was tested in a 50-mile 
area surrounding the main factory. 
The product was successful in this 
test area and, on the strength of 
the results obtained, a large plant 
was built of a size needed to meet 
a projected national demand fore- 
casted at the test market sales 
rate, 

As a consequence of this over- 
optimistic estimate, production fa- 
cilities were too large. Overhead 
expenses became _ burdensome, 
making the price of the finished 
product too high to compete suc- 
cessfully with the older type. 


2. Failure to develop a successful 
promotional plan. Many a good 
product has failed for lack of a 
proper promotional plan. Here, for 
example, is an illustration of what 
can happen when insufficient funds 
are appropriated to promote the 
new product. This product was 
radically new. It was placed on ihe 
market in a rush, before a carefully 
thought-out promotional plan 
could be devised and implemented. 

Nevertheless, initial demand was 
brisk, and as a consequence it was 
decided that little promotional sup- 
port was necessary. In this ex- 
ample, Company A invented and 
launched the product, but Company 
B quickly developed a comparable 
item, and outspent Company A by 
about a 5 to 1 ratio. Company A 
thus lost its originator’s advantage 
to an aggressive competitor who 
more accurately judged the poten- 
tial market and made his initial 
efforts on a larger scale. 


3. Overspending on promotion in 
the test market. All too often a new 
product is spoon fed while in the 
introductory markets via extra 
promotional efforts which could not 
possibly be duplicated on a broader 
scale. While most manufacturers 
are alert to this danger in terms of 
media advertising, they oftentimes 
fail to adequately restrict efforts of 
their sales representatives. 

As a result, the trade is often 
overworked in one or more ways— 
such as by too-frequent sales calls, 
or by the maintenance of exces- 
sively high trade stocks, or via so- 
called high level pitches by major 
corporate executives, and so forth. 


4. Failure to measure the total 
market, which should include all 
products of a competitive or semi- 
competitive nature to the product 
being tested. Some tests are un- 
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wisely confined to the new product 
itself, on the theory that the prod- 
uct is unique. Experience has 
shown there is very little really 
new under the sun; consequently 
each new product must draw users 
away from one or more existing 
products. 

If the total competitive market is 
not measured, there is a danger 
that a gain for the new product 
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may be no better than the gain for 
competing products. Looking only 
at the performance of the new 
product, one could easily conclude 
it must be superior to existing 
products, when in fact it is no 
better at all in terms of buyer’s 
satisfaction. 


5. Failure to measure all possible 
sales influencing factors. When as- 
sessing the acceptance of a new 
product, there is a tendency to 
measure only the most obvious 
factors emanating from the com- 
pany conducting the test, while 
overlooking altogether those ema- 
nating from competitors. 

For example, a manufacturer 
was recently misled by test market 
results through failure to realize 
that at the time he launched his 
new product, competitors were tem- 
porarily short of this type of prod- 
uct and could not fully satisfy 
demand, For this reason, whenever 
a new product is tested it is advis- 
able to make sure that all possible 


information is collected on all mar- 
ket conditions likely to affect its 
ultimate sale. 


6. Failure to allow enough time 
for customers to buy and rebuy. 
The time required to properly judge 
the success or failure of a new 
product, or a product change, is 
considerably longer than many ex- 
ecutives seem to believe. In order 
to throw some light on this subject, 
we interviewed key executives in 
companies where new products had 
been marketed. In each case we 
tried to determine the date on 
which there was general agreement 
that it was or was not a success— 
rather than the date on which a 
profit was earned—or invested capi- 
tal returned. 

In most cases, a profit was not 
earned until one or more years 
after the date on which it became 
clear the product was going to 
succeed. This was due to manage- 
ment often electing to plow sales 
revenue back into promotion and 
advertising in order to establish 
the brand on a broader and firmer 
basis. 

Chart B shows the time required 
to reach a decision with respect to 
product failure or success, ex- 
pressed in months following the 
full-scale launching of the product 
—that is, all consumer and market 
tests having been completed. 

Some products, like some people, 
apparently do not wear well; and 
buyer interest, perhaps overstimu- 
lated during the introductory pro- 
motional campaign, cannot be sus- 
tained at a reasonable cost. 

Frankly, the wisest management 
decision in our judgment calls for 
continuing reports on the test mar- 
kets, even after the product is put 
into broad-scale distribution in 
order that any inherent weaknesses 
which may exist or develop will 
become apparent at the earliest 
moment. 


7. Failure to expose product to 
competitive counterattacks. When 
a new product is introduced, com- 
petitors naturally watch its prog- 
ress with intense interest. Early 
reports, submitted by their own 
sales representatives touting the 
new product’s success, usually over- 
state the product’s impact and are 
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discounted by the competitors’ 
managements. By the time these 
gentlemen become sufficiently wor- 
ried to mount an aggressive 
counterattack, a considerable peri- 
od may have elapsed. 

However, the counterattack is 
inevitable and a part of any test 
should be to determine just how 
effective it will be, since the 
counterattack will usually have a 
profound effect upon the ultimate 
success of the new product when 
launched on a full scale. 

Chart C records what happened 
to a new item when its major 
competitor mounted a counter- 
attack. This occurred when the new 
product reached the fourth intro- 
ductory market. The effectiveness 
of the counterattack was gradually 
improved, first with plan two and 
then plan three. As a consequence, 
the new product ran into tougher 
and tougher going and achieved, on 
a national basis, only half the sales 
that might have been expected 
based on results enjoyed in the first 
three areas in which it was offered. 


8. Failure to employ proper 
store-auditing procedures. There 
are many pitfalls here, mostly of a 
technical nature. When purchasing 
services of this type from outside 
organizations, the methods to be 
employed should be carefully com- 
pared with respect to such matters 
as the sample which can be 
achieved, the type of men doing 
the store-auditing work, whether 
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the results obtained can be truly 
projected to other markets, and 
finally the experience of the organi- 
zation in interpreting the findings. 

When hundreds of thousands of 
dollars or even millions must be 
risked on a new product, it seems 
extremely important to spend 
enough on the store-auditing proce- 
dure to permit a reliable interpreta- 
tion of results. In any case, the 
cost of measuring results is but a 
small percentage of the total ex- 
pense involved. 

Because of the emphasis on 
errors in test marketing, one could 
easily conclude that it’s a risky 
business at best, and few test re- 
sults hold up when the product is 
offered for sale in a wider area. 
Such is not the case. Chart D is the 
record on more than one hundred 
tests conducted by A. C. Nielsen 
between 1954 and 1955. 

To help avoid these costly 
errors in the future, an 11-point 
program follows, aimed at maxi- 
mizing the chances for new product 
success. This program has been de- 
veloped from an appraisal of the 
methods employed by companies 
which have achieved the best bat- 
ting averages with new products: 


1. Maintain a research and de- 
velopment staff and program equal 
to or superior to that of competi- 
tors. It is just as dangerous to the 
long-term future of a business to be 
outspent on new product develop- 
ment as it is to be outspent on ad- 


vertising or sales pressure on estab- 
lished products. 


2. Assign responsibility for the 
activity to a seasoned business ex- 
ecutive, schooled in the rough and 
tumble of the competitive system. 
Support him with competent sci- 
entists and marketing specialists. 


3. Investigate not only the needs 
of users, but the competitive struc- 
ture of an industry as well before 
allocating scarce technical person- 
nel to laboratory research. In this 
way you can increase the prob- 
ability that a scientific discovery 
resulting in a better product can 
also result in profits to the stock- 
holders. 


4. Think imaginatively about new 
product possibilities from a factual 
platform of basic customer needs, 
as reported by competent market- 
ing research. Too many companies 
appear to first develop a product 
in the lab, and then think imagina- 
tively about how to sell it—-when 
the product, ingenious though it 
is, may not really satisfy a then- 
known need of any consequence. 


5. Measure continuously the sales 
performance of brands in all fields 
in which the company has a major 
entry, in order to observe promptly 
the progress of competitor’s prod- 
uct innovation. 


6. Establish an effective method 
for studying the growth and other 
important characteristics of mar- 
kets that might logically interest 
the company in order to direct the 
activities of the research and de- 
velopment group along the most 
productive lines. 


7. Avoid markets that are shrink- 
ing in size and where excess pro- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Keys to a Rich Uncle’s Treasure 


Federal agencies have priceless data, 
yours for petty cash 


HERE are vast stores of Government patents, 

scientific reports, and technical know-how avail- 
able for American industry. It costs the taxpayers 
more than $2.5 billion annually to finance the research 
behind the data. You can have access to much of this 
know-how for petty cash, but you may need a little 
know-how of your own to find exactly what you can 
use. 

The Government pays for more than half the total 
scientific and technical research which is done in this 
country—most of it for the national defense. Much of 
it is conducted by industrial and institutional labora- 
tories under Federal contract, and some of it is done 
directly by the Armed Forces, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and other branches of the Government. 


How to Utilize 


How can you use the data produced by this research? 
There are two essential ways: (1) new product de- 
velopment, and (2) improvement of technological 
processes, 

A small chemical manufacturer, for example, added 
a new item to his line when he learned in a Govern- 
ment report how to make an adhesive to hold objects 
on surfaces that are somewhat rough, slightly wet, 
oily, or dirty. In another case, a new company was 
founded by two men who learned about insect repel- 
lents from Government reports and obtained a Gov- 
ernment patent to manufacture them. 

If you have a technological problem, the chances 
are.that it is not entirely new. Somebody else, some- 
where, probably has had the same or similar problem. 
You can save your company time, effort, and cash by 
utilizing the successes or failures of others. 

A manufacturer of miners’ helmets sought an im- 
proved battery for the head lamps. He found reports 
of research on such batteries for the Army Signal 
Corps. With a little more work of his own, based on the 
Signal Corps’ research, he solved his problem and 
saved himself an estimated $25,000 in the process. 


Mirror, Mirror 


A manufacturer of mirrors was getting rejects be- 
cause of spots which formed during the silvering 
process. After futile experimentation of his own, he 
found the solution in a Government document which 
saved him $10,000 the first year. 

A dozen years ago the Office of Technical Services 
was established in the Department of Commerce to 
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help get the results of Government-subsidized research 
into the hands of businessmen who can use it. Thou- 
sands of firms have been helped by the O.T.S., either 
by correspondence with its Washington headquarters 
or by a visit to the nearest field office. If you want your 
share of the treasure chest of knowledge, you might 
get it merely by asking; but you have a better chance 
of succeeding if you take the trouble to do some home- 
work before approaching the O.T.S. 

The O.T.S. men are familiar with the inventory of 
Government-held data, but they cannot know your 
own problem as well as you know it yourself. If you 
take the trouble to familiarize yourself with the cata- 
logs, outlines, and indexes to the vast fund of informa- 
tion, you will do better than if you merely submit a 
query. 

The O.T.S. has compiled more than 200 separate 
catalogs on subjects from abrasives to yeast. These 
are essentially bibliographies which identify and de- 
scribe more than 250,000 research reports with in- 
dustrial application. A typical catalog lists all collected 
reports on such subjects as electroplating, transistors, 
adhesives, or cellulose—going back as far in some 
cases as the German research documents acquired by 
the Allied forces during World War II. 


Something for Nothing 


The list of catalogs is free, and you can then obtain 
individual catalogs on the list, usually at 10 cents a 
copy. Most of the reports listed in the catalogs are sold 
at the cost of reproduction and handling. The demand 
for some of them is too small to warrant printing, but 
the originals of such documents are available for study 
at the Library of Congress or may be obtained by 
order on photocopy or microfilm. 

Hundreds of new research reports with industrial 
application are added to the collection monthly. They 
are indexed, cataloged, and described in a monthly 
bibliography called U. 8. Government Research Re- 
ports. The O.T.S. also publishes a monthly four-page 
leaflet called Technical Reports News Letter which 
highlights the more noteworthy reports containing 
technical developments for industry, particularly for 
small plants. 

If you merely want to explore a particular subject or 
problem, you consult the catalogs. If you want to keep 
informed of new developments with respect to that 
subject or problem, you need a monthly publication. 

Besides the research reports, the O.T.S. publishes 
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GUIDE TO TECHNICAL RESEARCH MATERIAL PUBLISHED BY GOVERNMENT 


The material listed below may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; except items marked by asterisk (*), which may be obtained from the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. GoveERNMENT Researcnu Reports 


TecunicaL Reports News Letrer 
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A catalog listing and describing contents of 
several hundred new research reports gathered 
each month. 


Abstracts of reports of particular interest to 
small plants. 


Subject index to about 300 catalogs of techni- 
cal reports. Catalogs listed can be obtained 
for 10 to 25 cents. 


Seven separate volumes describing 4,300 
Government-owned inventions available to 
private firms on a nonexclusive royalty-free 
basis. Titles: 

1. “Instrumentation’’... . eee 

2. “Chemical Products and Processes’’. . 

3. “Food Products and Processes’... . . . 

4. “Metal Processes and Apparatus, Ma- 

chinery and Transportation Equipment” 
5. “Electrical and Electronic Apparatus’’. . 


Wood and Other Products and Processes” 


Supplements all the volumes listed above. 
Review of problems confronting scientists and 


technologists in military establishments. 


Descriptions and drawings of patents issued 
each week. Notices of patents available for 


| licensing or sale. 


A comprehensive price list and index for all 
new publications for sale by Government 
Printing Office and other branches of the 
Government. 


List, with prices and annotations, of the more 
important new publications. 


Summaries of newest literature of nuclear 
science and engineering. 


Summaries and preliminary reports on work 
in progress at Bureau of Standards. 


Complete papers reporting technical investi- 
gations of Bureau of Standards. 


Highlights of technical progress in research 
by Navy laboratories and contractors. 


Reports on design, construction, conversion, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of naval 
vessels and equipment. 


Reports of physical, chemical, and biological 
science research. 


Data for determining best frequencies to use 
| for radio communications over any path at 
any time for average conditions. 


Reports on highway research. 
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“Ounce You Sirtke Pay Dit...” 


the Patent Abstract Series, a seven-volume set of 
books describing 4,300 Government-owned inventions 
which private firms may license on a nonexclusive 
royalty-free basis. From time to time a supplement is 
published for all seven volumes. 

Occasionally an enterprising businessman picks a 
patent from this storehouse and sets up a firm to 
manufacture it. More often, however, it is culled by 
manufacturers who find that they already have the 
facilities for producing a listed item, obtain a license, 
and add it to their product line after doing the further 
engineering that usually is necessary. 

Information on patents available for licensing or 
sale is offered also in the U. S. Patent Office weekly 
publication, the Official Gazette. Private inventors or 
companies holding patent assignments put notices in 
the Gazette when they want to offer them for sale or 
license. 

The National Inventors Council, also located in the 
Department of Commerce, helps private firms direct 
some of their research toward the development of 
military materials. Its basic publication is Inventions 
Wanted by the Armed Forces, which, with its supple- 
ments, acquaints industry with some of the problems 
confronting scientists and technologists in the military 
establishments. 

Occasionally a company has a partly developed item 
for which it can see no commercial market, but learns 
from the N.I.C. that it can satisfy a military need. 


Commercial Application 


The National Bureau of Standards, too, is a rich 
source of aid for industry. It is primarily concerned 
with the development of devices and processes to serve 
Government needs, but some of its products are avail- 
able for commercial use. One of its periodicals, the 
Technical News Bulletin, contains a monthly review 
of new product and process developments at the Bu- 
reau; another, the Journal of Research, contains com- 
plete reports of technical investigations. 

There are other Government sources of scientific 
and research aid for businessmen. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Interior, and Defense all conduct impor- 
tant research in specialized fields. While most of their 
reports are listed in the O.T.S. catalogs, specialists on 
some of the subjects also check the publication lists of 
those departments or the Monthly Catalog -of U. 8. 
Government Publications. 


Comprehensive Catalog 


This catalog is a comprehensive list of all publica- 
tions issued by the various departments and agencies 
each month and is invaluable to people who need to 
keep informed of new developments and continuous 
programs, It has a good index, and a company inter- 





The chart on the opposite page gives some idea of the 
enormous amount of free information which is available 
to the businessman from our Government. Most of the 
publications listed are in the nature of a catalog, opening 
even more vast resources for the researcher. Others, such 
as the ‘‘Technical News Bulletin," give actual summaries 
and reports on research. These help keep you informed on 
any new developments on a certain subject or problem 
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ested in a specialized subject checks the index regular- 
ly to keep its own file or library up to date. An alter- 
native to the monthly catalog is the biweekly list of 
Selected U. 8. Government Publications, which identi- 
fies the more important new documents. 

Once you strike pay dirt, you are likely to be order- 
ing from the Government Printing Office every month. 
The Superintendent of Documents at the G.P.O. gets 
about 8,000 orders and 3,000 inquiries daily. Most or- 
ders are filled within 24 hours after receipt. The red 
tape in dealing with the G.P.O. is simple, but the 
G.P.O. insists on payment before shipment. It accepts 
checks, currency, or money orders; but to simplify 
their own bookkeeping work, most business firms pre- 
fer one of two alternative systems which are available 
—coupons and prepaid deposit accounts. 

Coupons in the denomination of 5 cents are good un- 
til used in exchange for Government publications sold 
by the G.P.O., and may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Other customers find deposit ac- 
counts more convenient. Deposits of $10 or more are 
accepted, and orders may be placed against them with- 
out making individual remittances or first obtaining 
price quotations. Order blanks are furnished for this 
purpose. 

After the handling of the order has been completed, 
it will be returned, showing the publications supplied, 
explanations regarding those not sent, the amount of 
charge, and the balance on deposit. 


First Take a Nibble 


For many firms it would be a mistake to order a lot 
of Government publications without sampling them 
first. A single issue of the Technical News Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Standards is likely to contain such spe- 
cialized and technical research reports as an erudite 
review of recent experiments in the X-ray measure- 
ment of textural stresses in metals; the structural in- 
terpretation of immiscibility in oxide systems; the 
calibration of airplane cameras; and the effects of 
notch depth and low temperature on the tensile proper- 
ties of titanium. 

A subscription to such a periodical would be useful 
only to a firm with somebody on the payroll in a posi- 
tion to understand and make use of such data. A com- 
pany which does not do its own research and develop- 
ment work probably would skip this publication. It is 
important to do a systematic shopping job to get the 
maximum use of the Government’s technical research, 
and the table of publications accompanying this article 
is designed to facilitate such exploration. The recently 
formed Federal Statistics Users Conference, 1420 New 
York Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C., provides a focal 
point for those who need that kind of data. 


Appoint a ‘‘Must’’ Reader 


Any professional in the technical research business 
knows how to take advantage of the material released 
by the Government; a large manufacturer usually has 
at least one man on the payroll who is responsible for 
checking the Government listings regularly. Small 
firms may suffer some disadvantage in the struggle to 
keep abreast of technological developments if they do 
not do likewise. 
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Suitable articles are quickly photo- 
copied by Mr. Barker's secretary 


HE public relations department 

of an expanding electronics 
company is a busy place—and one 
likely to get busier with time. At 
least this was the case of the PR 
department of the Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. of Waltham, Mass. 

In the past few years, the work- 
load had been increasing steadily, 
due to many factors: tremendous 
company expansion since World 
War II, with the creation of new 
laboratories and plants to be 
served; a growing number of com- 
pany projects and products to be 
publicized; and a program de- 
signed to encourage young men 
who are interested in engineering 
as a career. 

With definite limitations in time, 
space, and budget, the department 
had to find ways to do more work 
without increasing its costs or per- 
sonnel, One phase of the public 
relations department’s work con- 
sisted largely of duplicating—mak- 
ing copies of ads to run in various 
newspapers; duplicating invoices 
for ads charged to a number of dif- 
ferent departments; co-ordinating 
trade-show exhibits of the com- 
pany’s varied products by making 
photocopies of pertinent corre- 
spondence; duplicating requests 
and confirmations for hotel rooms, 
floor-s pace arrangements, and 
other trade-show details. 

So, after conferring with Graph- 
ic Microfilm Company of New Eng- 
land, specialist in photocopying 
techniques which had solved copy- 
ing problems in other departments, 
Raytheon installed a Verifax 
Copier, legal size. Only a few min- 
utes’ instruction were required to 
teach the staff how to use it. Now 
the PR department can make sev- 
eral copies of letters inquiring 
about different product lines, and 
route them to the right depart- 
ments for quick, efficient handling. 
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Letters from science students receive V.!.P. treatment. After locating a 
suitable article, Mr. Barker dictates an accompanying reply of encouragement 


Copies Speed Raytheon’s Goodwill 


By George G. Barker 


Technical Publicity Manager, Public Relations Department, Raytheon Mfg. Co. 


This naturally promotes good cus- 
tomer relations. 

Much of the public relations 
work at Raytheon reflects the com- 
pany’s technical interests. Ray- 
theon is a national leader in the 
design, development, and manu- 
facture of electronic products for 
commercial and military use. Com- 
plementing the product publicity 
prepared by the sales department, 
the PR department supplies tech- 
nical and trade journals with in- 
formation and articles on the com- 
pany’s research and engineering 
achievements. To make such ar- 
ticles of real interest to informed 
readers, it is often necessary to 
skirt close to the line of confiden- 
tial company know-how and mili- 
tary security. To expedite multiple 
clearance in such cases, Verifax 
copies of the manuscript are dis- 
tributed to engineers, lawyers, and 
security personnel for simultane- 
ous review. 

The PR’s technical section han- 
dles another program of unusual 
and timely interest: assisting 
young people headed for scientific 
careers. The future crop of scien- 
tists may decide the fate of the 


United States as a world power. 
Raytheon feels a responsibility to- 
ward these future scientists and is 
lending a hand in various ways. 

One of these is by giving careful 
attention to all student correspond- 
ence. Letters pour in from students 
from all parts of the country, ask- 
ing for information for use in their 
science courses. When such a letter 
is received, the technical publicity 
manager sizes up the boy’s ma- 
turity and needs, and then goes 
through his extensive file of books, 
periodicals, and manuscripts for an 
answer written in terms that this 
particular student can understand. 

It only takes his secretary a few 
minutes to make copies of the ar- 
ticle to enclose with the student’s 
letter. If the question asked is a 
real “poser,” the letter is photo- 
copied and referred to an engineer 
for an answer. His reply is then 
photocopied for the student, and 
the original is filed for future 
reference. 

Thanks to the new copier, Ray- 
theon’s staff can concentrate on the 
creative side of its job, thus doing 
better work and saving the firm 
time and money. 
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How a Small Firm Develops Key Men 


If yours is a middle-sized company, actively engaged in the growth 
process, you have doubtless experienced ‘‘growing pains” just as acute 
as any industrial giant's. Here's how one firm eased these pains by 


training its middle-management men for a more responsible future 


By Leslie L. Lewis 


OUR recent articles on training 

management for growth,” 
writes an AMERICAN BUSINESS sub- 
scriber in New England, “were 
very interesting—-BUT you wrote 
mostly about Bell Telephone, Mon- 
santo Chemical, U. S. Rubber, 
Ford, and other companies of that 
size. What about training pro- 
grams for smaller growth com- 
panies doing a business of, say, a 
few millions a year? What can we 
do along the lines of management 
training when we don’t have the 
sort of budgets the billion-dollar 
outfits have?” 

To answer that question, we 
chose just such a medium-sized 
company with a rather spectacular 
history of growth—The Cross 
Company of Fraser, Mich. A con- 
cern manufacturing automation 
equipment, the Cross business has 
grown from a sales volume of $5 
million in 1952 to $12.5 million in 
1956. Its plant and equipment 
value increased during this period 
from $500,000 to $5.5 million. 

Such growth, we reasoned, must 
surely have brought with it prob- 
lems of management training. 
What were some of these prob- 
lems, and how were they met? 

Ralph E. Cross, stocky and dy- 
namic executive vice-president of 
The Cross Company, answered our 
questions. He first explained a 
little about the history of the com- 
pany. It grew in half a century 
from a brass-goods shop specializ- 
ing in hand-built marine engines 
to a plant covering several acres 
and manufacturing the most 
modern automation machines, 
especially for the automotive in- 
dustry. Mr. Cross went on to de- 
scribe the operation of his com- 
pany’s program: 

“We divided our training pro- 
gram into two parts: plant and 
engineering. The plant program 
follows the conventional appren- 
ticeship scheme, along U. S. Gov- 
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ernment Apprentice Training lines. 
Of that, there is nothing special to 
be said except that I believe we 
could do a better and faster job of 
apprentice training if it were not 
for Federal restrictions. 

“As for the engineering pro- 
gram, this has grown out of our 
expansion needs and is built around 
our own experience. It has been de- 
veloped of, by, and for our own 
leaders, and in it we have formal- 
ized what used to be an informal 
training program. 

“The principal difference be- 
tween the two classes of training 
is that our apprenticeship pro- 
gram is on-the-job training, where- 
as the engineering program is con- 
ducted off the job. During the 
course of this latter program, no 
production is expected from the 
trainee. The program requires 
from two to six months, depending 
on such variable factors as pre- 
vious training and experience, ap- 
titude, and so on. 

“Those included in this second 
type of training are our future 
manufacturing engineers, sales en- 


gineers, demonstrators, service- 
men, and installation engineers. It 
is also from these men that man- 
agement is drawn as our growth 
requires.” 

Past experience, Mr. Cross 
pointed out, showed that key 
people for management in The 
Cross Co. came up through the or- 
ganization. “For example,” he said, 


NEW: The new home of The Cross Company, in a Detroit suburb. The firm 
now makes automation machinery, largely for the automotive industry 
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The latest electronic equipment is employed by 
The Cross Co. to speed varied office operations 


“our engineering vice-president 
came to us at the age of 18, right 
after graduating from high school. 
After starting to work with us, he 
attended college classes in en- 
gineering night school and even- 
tually was graduated with an en- 
gineering degree from the Law- 
rence Institute of Technology. At 
the age of 36, he has been with us 
for 18 years. 

“A number of our other man- 
agement executives have come up 
the same way, so, when we felt 
the pinch for management, we de- 
cided we could do best by having 
our own ‘company graduates’ train 
the new men and help those new 
men grow who had the sort of 
ability we need in our manage- 
ment men.” 

The Cross Company decided to 
set up its training school separate 
from the engineering department, 
so as to be able to put the em- 
phasis on learning rather than on 
getting the job done. The program 
was divided into several courses, 
beginning with a course in funda- 
mentals and progressing to spe- 
cialized courses and, finally, for 
those showing the necessary quali- 
fications, to leadership courses. 

The trainees are selected from 
among young men with a technical 
high-school education, plus at least 
one year of practical machine-shop 
experience. Applicants are given 
aptitude, intelligence, and _per- 


sonality tests plus extensive inter- . 


views. They are then enrolled in 
the “foundation course” to deter- 
mine their aptitudes and abilities. 

While any such _ foundation 
course must necessarily vary in de- 
tails from company to company 
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and from line to line, according to 
the product or service involved, it 
would seem a logical and essential 
basis on which to found any leader- 
ship training program. Therefore, 
although the actual content will 
differ according to product or 
service, an examination of the 
Cross program will suggest pos- 
sibilities of adaptation. 


The Basic Course 


In explaining this first phase of 
the program, Mr. Cross says: ‘We 
feel that perfection will be gained 
by the student through experience 
after he understands how the job 
is done.” 

The course starts with a short 
indoctrination period to inform 
the trainee about the machine-tool 
industry in general and The Cross 
Company in particular. Then each 
trainee is taken through the steps 
of designing a special machine of 
the type manufactured by the 
company. 

“In effect,” says Ralph Cross, 
“the student is a project engineer, 
a detailer, and a checker, all in 
one. The projects assigned to the 
student are developed in our pro- 
posal department in much the 
same way as we develop them for 
a customer. Each project is spe- 
cially created to bring out certain 
elements in machine design that 
we want the students to learn, in 
addition to design procedures. 

“When the project is assigned to 
the student, he receives a fictitious 
sales order, a proposal, a proposal 
drawing, and an estimate of the 
costs of the machine—the same 
information as is, given to a regu- 


An engineering section in the new Cross building. Two 
sections provide 250,000 engineering hours each year 


lar project engineer when he is 
working in the engineering de- 
partment. The student then de- 
signs the machine from beginning 
to end to the specifications con- 
tained in the sales order and the 
proposal.” 

Throughout the entire basic pro- 
gram, a part of each day is de- 
voted to classroom instruction in 
such fundamental subjects as: 


Mathematics — including arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. 

Principles of mechanics. 

Construction and use of machine 
tools. 

Hydraulic systems. 

Electrical systems and use of 
electronics. 

Use of drafting machines. 

Principles of automation. 

Cross engineering standards. 


All such subjects are taught by 
former Cross project engineers 
who act as full-time instructors 
and who are available after classes 
to give individual help where 
needed. 

Following completion of the 
Foundation Course, the student is 
ready to go on to the course in De- 
sign Projects, which covers such 
subjects as: 


Tool and fixture design. 

Drill, mill, and tap-head design. 

Bushing-plate design. 

Over-all machine design. 

Hydraulic and electrical control 
systems. 


Upon completion, the trainee 
must submit his designs to the en- 
gineering project leaders and ex- 
plain all phases of the project. 
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Finally, the trainee is shown how 
to process a project and is given 
the opportunity of actually proc- 
essing a finished design. 


Outside and Special Training 


While the Cross training pro- 
gram is tailored to the company’s 
needs, all trainees are encouraged 
to take as much outside education 
in local technical colleges and uni- 
versities as their time and energy 
permit, after they have acquired a 
permanent job in the company. 

Each year a few engineering 
students from the University of 
Detroit are given working experi- 
ence at Cross, working in two 
shifts of three months; while two 
students are working, the other 
two are at school. Their training 
is closely supervised by Cross 
project engineers and department 
managers, and a report is sub- 
mitted to the University on their 
progress at the end of each work 
period. Upon completion of the 
program and graduation from the 


they have the aptitudes and Ca- 
pacities for leadership training are 
then enrolled in the Supervisory 
Conference Program, covering the 
following subjects: 

Principles of supervision. 

Ways of securing co-operation. 

Communications up, down, and 

across. 

Company policies, procedures. 

Training workers. 

Influencing employee behavior. 

Meeting the problems of human 

relations. 

Report writing. 

From supervisory training to 
leadership training is the last step 
in the program for those whom the 
company plans to upgrade to man- 
agement level. This final course 
includes: 

Advanced problems in human 

relations. 

Public speaking. 

Cost-control methods. 

Building workers’ loyalty and 

morale, 


Enormous machinery such as this used to make large parts for automation 
machinery represents a big chunk of the firm's investment in equipment 


University, successful students are 
offered positions in the engineering 
department of the company. 


Supervisory and Leadership 
Development 


After successful completion of 
the foundation course, specially se- 
lected students may go on to the 
special “postgraduate” courses, 
which include Sales Engineering, 
Customer Service, Supervisory and 
Leadership training. 

Those who have shown, during 
their foundation training, that 
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Improving co-operation at all 

levels. 

Self-improvement. 

All courses in the Cross program 
are conducted by department heads 
and supervisors who have them- 
selves come up through the organi- 
zation. Thus is the program strict- 
ly tailored to the needs of the com- 
pany. Explains Ralph Cross: 

“By the time the trainee is 
through with the program, he un- 
derstands not only how but also 
why we do things as we do, and he 
can be counted on to have a good 
attitude toward his work as well 
as confidence in his ability.” 





New Products .. . 


(Continued from page 12) 


duction capacity already exists. A 
new producer entering such a mar- 
ket, even with a superior product, 
can only result in further depress- 
ing conditions with attendant price 
cutting, and so forth. 


8. Concentrate on products that 
would fit into the existing market- 
ing facilities of the corporation. 
For example, a company whose 
products have a major appeal in 
big cities and metropolitan areas 
should avoid trying to develop a 
product with a known rural appeal, 
as its salesmen could not call eco- 
nomically on rural markets. 


9. Don’t waste marketing dollars 
on products that fail to develop a 
clear and decided product superi- 
ority in the customary blind-prod- 
uct tests. A new product in a 
worthwhile field will undoubtedly 
buck up against one or more strong 
consumer franchises. Companies 
owning these established brands 
will be stimulated to extra effort 
by the introduction of the new 
brand. Their combined effort can 
effectively stunt a new brand’s 
growth unless it is recognized as 
clearly superior by customers. 


10. Distinguish clearly between 
the need for minor product varia- 
tions of a superficial nature and a 
basic product improvement. Some- 
times, all that is needed to give a 
brand a boost is a minor face lift- 
ing, such as a color or style change 
coupled with a different advertising 
theme. 


11. Finally, submit all new prod- 
ucts to trial by fire in the market 
place under realistic selling condi- 
tions. You cannot tell what people 
will sell or buy until you offer the 
product to both the trade and con- 
sumers at a price on which a 
satisfactory profit can be earned. 
You must remember, too, that the 
product’s characteristics, while of 
primary importance, are only one 
factor in determining a _ brand’s 
success. When a new product is 
being launched, big dividends can 
often be earned by giving consid- 
eration at the same time to the 
many phases of the marketing plan 
which will affect results. 

It has been our experience that 
the most successful product inno- 
vations involve more than one move 
and more than one phase of the 
entire marketing program. Co-ordi- 
nation is the key word. 
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In 1925, a young lab assistant, de- 
livering sandpaper samples to an 
auto paint shop, found a new spray 
gun had created problems for car 
painters. Years of research and lots 





of money went into developing the 
masking tape he had promised. But 
from that product has sprung a 
family of some 1,500 adhesives, 
coatings, and sealants! The episode, 
recounted in this article, embodies 


the three keys to 3M's growth 


By Herbert P. Buetow 


President, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


UR company first became “di- 

versification-conscious” short- 
ly before World War I, when 3M 
was just a struggling young sand- 
paper company trying to establish 
a firm foothold in the coated abra- 
sives business. The industry was in 
the midst of a rather severe price 
war at the time. W. L. McKnight, 
who was then general manager of 
3M and is now chairman of the 
board, recalls the situation in 
these words: 

“It seemed desirable to try to 
find a product that would be sold 
in competition with a _ different 
group of competitors than we were 
competing with in the sandpaper 
business. The chances were, if a 
trade war developed, that it would 
not develop at the same time be- 
tween two different groups of com- 
petitors; so that there would be 
safety in having a diversification 
of products as well as a diversifica- 
tion of competitors.” 

From this time on, 3M began 
keeping its eyes open for products, 
other than sandpaper, which it 
might manufacture. 
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3M's many products make an appropriate background for the 


author, now president, who joined 3M as auditor back in 1926 


Grow by Diversifying, 
Diversify by Research 


However, about 10 years elapsed 
before 3M actually took its first 
real step toward diversification, 
because the company was unwill- 
ing to enter a new market solely 
for the sake of diversifying. The 
sandpaper price war had also con- 
vinced Mr. McKnight and his col- 
leagues that—if they had anything 
to say about it—the company 
would make such superior products 
the customer would be willing to 
pay a decent price for them. In 
addition, the company would stay 
out of highly competitive markets. 
If diversification was to be 
achieved at 3M, it must be a prod- 
uct for use in an “uninhabited” 
market, or a product substantially 
different from those in use in an 
“inhabited” market. 

In the process of solving its 
quality problems with sandpaper, 
the company set up a tiny labora- 
tory. It took its first real plunge 
into what we now call “research” 
or “product development” when it 
purchased a patent application 
from a Philadelphia inventor and 
began developing the first water- 


proof sandpaper, a product sub- 
stantially different from any exist- 
ing at that time. 

This was 3M’s first really unique 
product, and it taught the com- 
pany the value of the American 
patent system in protecting money 
invested in the development of a 
new product. It also brought 3M 
prestige as well as the dollars to 
continue and expand laboratory ac- 
tivities. However, 3M _ still re- 
mained an abrasives manufactur- 
ing concern exclusively. 

In 1925, a young lab assistant, 
taking some sandpaper samples to 
a St. Paul automobile painting 
shop, learned of the masking prob- 
lems created by the advent of the 
spray gun and the two-tone paint 
job for cars. There simply was not 
any material available which 
would do the job properly. Our 
man promised to create a masking 
tape that would solve the problem. 

The task proved far more diffi- 
cult than he had anticipated, but 
he did finally make good on his 
promise and the family of 
“Scotch” Brand pressure-sensitive 
tapes was born. Masking tape was 
3M’s first real step toward diversi- 
fication. The second came with the 
invention of cellophane tape in the 
early 1930's. 
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These first two tapes led to the 
development of the more than 300 
varieties of pressure-sensitive 
tapes which 3M now produces. Our 
tape line offers a good example of 
what has sometimes been called 
3M’s policy of “offshoot and di- 
vide.” This process of lateral prod- 
uct development has been very 
important to our growth. 

But we did not start manufac- 
turing masking tape and cello- 
phane tape simply because they 
represented steps toward diversifi- 
cation. These developments repre- 
sented products for use in “un- 
inhabited” markets, plus patent 
protection to safeguard the invest- 
ment we made in developing them. 
And masking tape was a “natural” 
companion item for abrasives. Di- 
versification was, in a sense, an in- 
cidental benefit. 

Our company was able to keep 
sales growing quite steadily, even 
during the depression. This was 
accomplished by steadily expand- 
ing the markets for our three ex- 
isting businesses—abrasives, mask- 
ing tape, and cellophane tape; and 
by creating two entirely new busi- 
nesses, namely: roofing granules 
and adhesives. 

But again, we did not start 
manufacturing roofing granules or 
adhesives simply because they 
would give us a more diversified 
product line. We entered these 
fields because these products were 
different from any then in use, and 
offered profits commensurate with 
the investment required to develop 
and market them. 

To bring the story of 3M’s diver- 


sification and growth up to date 
very briefly, our research and 
product development activities 
have now taken us into such varied 
fields as office copying machines 
and papers, reflective sheeting, 
chemicals, electrical insulating 
products, magnetic recording tape, 
decorative ribbon, printing prod- 
ucts, and reinforced plastic sheets. 

Our widely varied product lines 
are related in a number of ways 
which may not be apparent at first 
glance. For example, most of our 
major product lines are direct de- 
scendants of sandpaper, in the 
sense that coating techniques play 
an important part in their produc- 
tion. This is true of such seeming- 
ly unrelated items as presensitized 
lithographic plates, pressure-sen- 
sitive tapes, decorative ribbon, re- 
flective sheeting, magnetic tape. 

In addition, 3M’s research and 
product development activities 
have centered primarily around 
certain specific areas. For ex- 
ample, we have acquired a good 
deal of experience in rubber chem- 
istry, resins, and ceramics—both 
in improving existing products and 
in developing new ones, 

Finally, there are certain dis- 
tribution patterns and techniques 
which are common to many of our 
major product lines. So, despite the 
variety of products which we pro- 
duce, diversification has been 
achieved in a manner which gives 
our products a significant degree 
of unity in the research, produc- 
tion, and distribution techniques 
that are involved. 

In none of the cases mentioned 


in this article did 3M «diversify 
merely for the sake of diversifica- 
tion. Each of these new businesses 
(new for 3M, that is) was created 
because we were able to develop a 
product or products which satisfied 
our requirements for entry into a 
new field. 

Acquisitions have played a role 
in our growth and our diversifica- 
tion, but they have not been a 
dominant factor. For example, in 
1929, about the time the stock 
market crashed, 3M purchased a 
small Wisconsin firm, Wausau 
Abrasives Co., which was impor- 
tant because it owned a large 
quarry. The ownership of the 
quarry led us into the manufac- 
ture of roofing granules. 

In 1930, Baeder-Adamson Co. 
was acquired, and this acquisition 
was an important factor in 
strengthening the company’s posi- 
tion in the abrasives industry. But 
aside from helping to provide 
funds for laboratory activities, 
they had no direct connection with 
the creation of our new cellophane 
tape and adhesives businesses dur- 
ing the 1930's. 

Our company’s growth can be 
measured by its annual sales: In 
1932, this figure was $3.5 million; 
in 1942, $37.5 million; in 1952, 
$185 million; in 1957, around $370 
million, 

It is my hope that 3M will con- 
tinue to grow, and that it will con- 
tinue to diversify. But I hope our 
company never forgets that the 
really important question is how 
we diversify rather than whether 
we diversify. 
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Granted that today’s emphasis on research and technical developments 
makes the company library an important business tool, the fact remains 
the library is only as good as the librarian. What should you look for in 
a good librarian? Technical knowledge? Science background? Ability to 
read foreign languages? Or is the trained librarian still the best answer? 


How to Get the Most 
From the Company-Owned Library 


By Harold S. Sharp 


Chief Librarian, Farnsworth Electronics Co. 


HAT is the case for the com- 

pany-owned technical library? 
Should a company have one at 
all? Generally speaking, the an- 
swer is ‘“Yes’’—/f the library is ad- 
ministered efficiently by one who 
knows what he is doing and is per- 
mitted to work without any undue 
interference. 

The task of recruiting personnel 
for any type of library is admitted- 
ly difficult. It is especially so for 
personnel executives who, not real- 
izing that librarianship is a spe- 
cialized profession, insist on a 
library staff with a_ specialized 
technical background—and who 
are often indifferent to the library 
schooling, informal or otherwise, 
which such a staff might have. 

Not long ago a young student, 
about to be graduated from the 
library science division of a mid- 
western university, applied for a 
position as junior librarian with 
the technical library of a national- 
ly known manufacturing chemist. 
He was told, somewhat brusque- 
ly, that he was not considered 
qualified for the position because, 
while he would shortly hold a 
Master’s degree in library science, 
he lacked a degree in chemistry. 
The manufacturer concerned had 
advertised the opening extensively 
and, to date, it is still unfilled. 

Even the most casual examina- 
tion of the classified advertising in 
such library periodicals as Library 
Journal, Special Libraries, Junior 
Libraries, or the American Li- 
brary Association’s A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin indicates that today more and 
more employers are beating the 
bushes in their search for techni- 
cal librarians—or, rather, for per- 
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sons whom they consider qualified 
to administer their technical li- 
braries. Many companies, now 
without libraries, could profit by 
establishing such units and reap- 
ing the benefits to be gained, pro- 
vided they employed qualified per- 
sons to set up and operate them. 


Why Have a Library? 


A company library not only can 
save money for the company but 
can make it. As an overhead op- 
eration, it shows no direct profit 
but, by aiding executives and tech- 
nicians by furnishing them with 
timely, accurate information, it 
can be more than justified as an 
expense item. 

The library can assist the re- 
search staff by making literature 
searches, thus bringing to the 
staff’s attention the work of simi- 
lar researchers in other parts of 
the world. It is obviously senseless 
to work, perhaps for months, seek- 
ing the solution to a problem when 
that same problem has already 
been solved elsewhere and the solu- 
tion published. 

A good documents research li- 
brarian can assemble a _ bibliog- 
raphy of articles on a given sub- 
ject in an amazingly short time. If 
required, he can reduce the essence 
of a given article to a very short 
written paragraph which may be 
quickly scanned by the research 
technician to decide whether or 
not he wishes to read the original 
article. If he does, the librarian 
will obtain it for him. 

The company library dissemi- 
nates pertinent information to the 
proper executives in other ways. 
Technical magazines are examined 
for articles pertaining to the ex- 
ecutive’s fields of interest and 
marked copies are sent out, calling 
attention to such articles. A 


monthly library bulletin is often 
edited by the librarian. This de- 
scribes new additions to the book 
collection and mentions significant 
articles available in the reading 
room and for circulation. 

A competent librarian will as- 
semble a basic library, concentrat- 
ing on the areas in which the com- 
pany is primarily concerned but 
not neglecting allied fields. Tech- 
nical books become obsolete as new 
discoveries and developments are 
made in the fields concerned, and 
the librarian will select those 
books which are accurate and up 
to date and which fulfill the re- 
quirements of those persons who 
use the library. He will avoid 
books which duplicate in subject 
matter those already in the collec- 
tion, and will keep informed re- 
garding new publications which 
should be purchased. 

Above all, he will endeavor to 
serve the executives and _ techni- 
cians on the staff, saving their 
time, effort, and money. There is 
one way to establish and main- 
tain a first-rate company library 
—one that will pay for itself in the 
time it saves high-salaried execu- 
tives: Recruit a competent li- 
brarian and permit him to super- 
vise the job. 


Which Should You Hire? 


It is quite true that an engineer- 
ing librarian, for example, is a bet- 
ter librarian with an engineering 
background than without one; but 
it is also true that he will be a 
better librarian with library train- 
ing alone than solely with en- 
gineering training. The point here 
is that proficiency in engineering 
or in any other technical subject 
field does not qualify one to ad- 
minister a collection of technical 
books and periodicals. 
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Imagine an engineer faced with 
a cataloging problem! The Dewey 
decimal system, by which like 
books are given similar numbers 
and filed in numerical order on the 
library shelves, thus bringing all 
books on a given subject together, 
provides the answer. But what 
happens when the collection con- 
tains, perhaps, a hundred books, 
all of which, by virtue of their 
similar subject matter, receive the 
same number? File alphabetically 
by author, in accordance with the 
Sanborn-Cutter system which was 
designed as a solution to this very 
problem? 

Yes—until you come across a 
book which, being published by a 
corporation, association, govern- 
ment, or similar body, has no au- 
thor in the accepted sense of the 
word. How does one catalog books 
by joint authors? What about 
books by writers using pseudo- 
nyms; or by people who, after 
writing a book or two, change 
their names and write under the 
new name? The engineer’s knowl- 
edge of calculating tensile 
strengths, heat conductivity, or 
electrical resistance would be of 
little use to him when confronted 
with library problems such as 
these. 

Librarianship operates on cer- 
tain basic principles, which prin- 
ciples apply to any library. The 
accession book, listing numerically 
each new acquisition to the collec- 
tion, is an accession book, whether 
it be found in a public, school, uni- 
versity, or technical library. Cata- 
loging is cataloging, procurement 
is procurement, and book selection 
is book selection. These, of course, 
vary in application in different li- 
braries, but they are all founded 
on basic, fundamental principles. 
These are library functions and 
can be administered properly only 
by a trained librarian, not by an 
engineer or other technician with 
no knowledge of librarianship. 


The Technical Librarian 


A specialized knowledge of a 
subject field is highly desirable, 
and if the librarian of a technical 
library is worth his salt he will 
familiarize himself with the sub- 
ject field. But it is not necessary 
to be an expert in that field in or- 
der to administer the library 
properly if one knows librarian- 
ship. This is the point which those 
company officials, under whose de- 
partments the company library 
functions, so often miss. Many a 
company library is being operated 
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at a fraction of its potential effi- 
ciency solely because the techni- 
cian in charge, who may be well 
qualified in his own profession, 
does not know the rudiments of 
librarianship and is not really in- 
terested in learning them. 

The ideal technical librarian is 
one who has a Bachelor’s degree in 
the technical specialty involved; a 
Master’s degree in library science 
obtained from an accredited li- 
brary school; knowledge of, per- 
haps, two foreign languages, one 
of which is German; and exten- 
sive, diversified experience in tech- 
nical libraries. As is so often the 


thetic; the ability to appreciate 
both worlds is seldom found in one 
person, 

Even though universities were 
to inaugurate such a program im- 
mediately, students enrolling 
would not be graduated for at least 
five years and the need for quali- 
fied technical librarians exists 
right now. 


Your Answer—the Trained 
Librarian 


A trained librarian can adminis- 
ter a technical library. While a 





A good librarian can assemble a bibliography of articles on a subject in an 
amazingly short time; make literature searches for the research staff; and digest 
articles for scanning by technicians to decide whether or not they want originals 


case, this ideal can seldom be real- 
ized, aS a man or woman who 
emerges from a university with a 
Bachelor’s degree in one of the 
branches of engiueering, say, is 
almost invariably looking forward 
to a career as an engineer rather 
than one as a libra7ian. 

If school curricula could be ad- 
justed to include a combination of 
social sciences, sciences, humani- 
ties, languages, and library science 
training—technical librarians, as 
the term is understood by com- 
pany personnel directors, could be 
produced. This, however, presup- 
poses the premise that such a pro- 
gram of instruction would attract 
persons who would be proficient in 
both the sciences and the humani- 
ties, and such persons are rarely 
come by. While an engineer does 
not necessarily live exclusively in 
a world of mathematics, graphs, 
and charts, neither does a librarian 
think solely in terms of the aes- 


background of scientific training is 
a valuable asset to the technical 
librarian and therefore to his em- 
ployer, it is not vital that he have 
such training. He will, of course, 
learn on the job, but—and this is 
important—as a librarian he will 
know how the library should be 
operated, which is something that 
the engineer, however skilled he 
may be as an engineer, does not 
know. 

This applies to company-oper- 
ated libraries everywhere, not 
merely those concerned with high- 
ly specialized engineering fields. 

If those executives who hire li- 
brarians to manage technical li- 
braries were to consider librarian- 
ship as a specialized profession— 
which it is—and the efficient op- 
erating of a technical library as a 
task for a librarian, many posi- 
tions, now unfilled, could be occu- 
pied by persons well qualified to 
fill them. 
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Telegram s and Teletypewriters 


PART Ii OF A TWO-PART SURVEY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Along with the telephone, which was discussed 


last month, the telegram and the teletypewriter 


make three mighty weapons in the arsenal of busi- 
ness communication. But, as in battle, there is no 
need to fire the biggest weapon when a smaller one 
will do the same job at a saving. 


Alert executives are quick to grasp the advan- 
tages of each type of communication, and rarely 
have to be told the best means for sending a par- 
ticular message. Frequently, they develop their own 
pet ways of getting maximum service for their com- 
munications’ dollar. 


Recently, AMERICAN BUSINESS asked a number of 
such men just how many telegrams and teletype- 
writer messages they send each week; and how do 
they get the best results for the money they spend. 


HOW MANY? 


For the telegram the answers show that the 
largest percentage, 40 percent, send between 11 and 
50 telegrams each week. Thirty-two percent send 
from one to 10 telegrams, and 13 percent between 
101 and 500 telegrams. Eleven percent send from 
51 to 100, and only 1 percent send over 500 tele- 
grams a week. Three percent don’t send any at all. 


For the teletypewriter the questionnaires reveal 
that the largest percentage, 54 percent, do not have 
a machine and thus send no messages. Sixteen per- 
cent send between 101 and 500 messages each week, 
and 12 percent send from 11 to 50 messages. Next 
highest are the 9 percent that send from 51 to 100 
messages, while 6 percent send from one to 10. 
Only 3 percent send over 500 messages a week. 


The most frequently suggested way to save on 
the telegraph bill is to use night letters whenever 





How many telegrams do you send in a week? 





None 3% 
1- 10 Ja 
11- 50 40 
51-100 1] 
101-500 13 
Over 500 1 











possible. (Night letters, which afe cheaper than the 
telegram or the day letter, are accepted up to 2 a.m. 
for delivery the following morning. Fifty words 
can be sent for the minimum charge.) 


To make use of the less costly rates, a Chicago 
organization, the American Credit Bureau, sends 
95 percent of its telegrams by night letter. A west- 
ern carpet manufacturer goes one step further, and 
during the day accumulates the various material 
that is to be sent by night letter to a particular loca- 
tion. At the end of the day all of the items are 
edited and worked into one night letter that is then 
sent to its destination. 


DOLLAR-SAVERS 


Other suggestions include using the same-day 
service of the day letter for longer messages that 
don’t require the fastest delivery. Whenever pos- 
sible, many companies plan far enough ahead so 
that an airmail special-delivery letter, or even just 
an airmail letter will do the job. 

The Protane Corporation, Cleveland, plans to is- 


sue to its department heads and 32 branches charts 
that show the rates for first-class mail and airmail; 





How many teletypewriter messages do you send 
in a week? 





None 54%, 
1- 10 6 
11- 50 tZ 
51-100 9 
101-500 
Over 500 











station-to-station and person-to-person telephone 
calls; night letter and day letter telegram costs; 
and length of time for delivery of each. 


Wire communications personnel at the National 
Biscuit Company in New York City scan each mes- 
sage before it is dispatched to Western Union. If 
the wires appear too wordy, the supervisor is shown 
the message. He then discusses the savings that are 
possible with the department office manager or the 
man originating the message. ‘“‘Such educational 





follow-up in person works well for us,” the com- 
pany reports, 


A Brooklyn manufacturer, Murray Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, has posted sample telegrams and 
Teletype messages on a prominent bulletin board. 
The samples show messages as they could be short- 
ened or edited for transmission. 


All employees concerned with communication at 
the Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, have been fur- 
nished with a list of instructions for economy in 
drafting wires. Like most companies, this firm has 
a competent individual who is acquainted with the 
various rates to edit the telegrams before they are 
sent, 


The A. E. Borden Co., Inc., Boston, writes, “We 
try to eliminate ‘polite’ conversational words to 
keep telegrams to minimum verbiage.” Another or- 
ganization, the National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation, New York City, avoids personal pronouns 
and words such as “and” and “‘the.’’ It also tries to 
shorten verbs whenever possible, as in the case of 
replacing ‘will take place” with the more terse 
“takes place.”’ 


More than a few persons participating in the sur- 
vey have worked out or borrowed a code system 
that lessens the number of words that need be 
transmitted. On the other hand, too many abbrevia- 
tions can become cryptic. The Lindberg Steel Treat- 
ing Co., Melrose Park, IIl., warns, “Be brief without 
being vague, to avoid having to send another tele- 
gram to clarify the first.” 


TELETYPEWRITERS 


Newer to the field of business communication is 
the teletypewriter, but it took little time for it to 
prove its worth. Companies today rely on the far- 
reaching machine to send and receive sales orders 
instructions, confirmations, cancellations, and a 
host of other messages. 


Survey-participants report one way to obtain 
good service at low cost is to maintain fast typing 
speed once connection is made. Other companies 
such as American President Lines, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco; Orchard Paper Co.; Luria Bros. & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; and Amphenol Electronics Corp. 
Cicero, Ill., precut messages on tape before sending 
them so that maximum speed (and economy) can 
be maintained while the operator is transmitting. 


Whenever possible, the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, combines messages to a single 
point. It, like so many other companies, also has a 
preset time for sending to certain locations, and the 
division called can send messages into the home of- 
fice in the same three-minute period. 


The conference call, whereby more than two com- 
panies are connected on one hookup, is also possible 
with the teletypewriter. Trailmobile, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, uses the conference call to broadcast messages 
to branches in different locations. 


Finally, both the Universal Screw Co., Evanston, 
Ill., and Brownell Distributors, Inc., New York City, 
explain that they keep costs down by not holding 
the line for a reply to a question. Instead, they call 
back at a later time. 








How to Count and Charge 
for Telegrams* 


1. One address and one signoture are free 


2. Dictionary words from the English, German, French, Ital- 
ian, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and Latin languages are 
counted as one word each, regardless of length. Any word 
or group of letters not forming a dictionory word in any of 
these eight languages is counted at the rate of one word 
for every five letters or fraction of five letters 


3. Proper names in any language are counted according to 
the way they are normally written. Examples: United States 
(two words); North Dakota (two words); New York City (three 
words) 


4. Abbreviations are counted at the rate of one word for 
each five letters. Examples: ib (one word); am (one word); 
pm fone word); NY (one word 


5. Personal names are counted in the way they are normally 
written. Examples: Du Bois (two words); Van Dyke (two 
words); Van der Gross (three words); Vandewater (one 
word). Initials, when separated by spaces, are counted as 
separate words, but when written together as J.O.R. in the 
case of J.O.R. Smith, they are counted at the rate of one 


word for each five letters 


6. Punctuation marks, such as period (or decimal point), 
omma, coion semicolon dash or hyphen parentheses, 
question mark, quotation marks, and apostrophe ore neither 
counted nor charged for, regardless of where they appeor in 


the text of the message 


Except for the punctuation marks enumerated in para 
graph 6, the only additional signs that can be transmitted 
in domestic messages are: $, %, & roa (for feet), and 

(for inches). These are counted in accordance with pora 
graph 8, following 


8. Groups of figures, including the signs mentioned in para 
graph 7, and mixed groups of figures and letters are counted 
n accordance with (a) and (b) below 


(a) In messages between points within the United States 
and to points in Mexico and Alaska, such groups are counted 
at the rate of one word for each five figures (including 


igns) and letters. Examples 


12345 (5 characters) 1 word 
#78694 (6 characters) 2 words 
$25.05 (5 characters, decimal is punctuation 1 word 
B&O (3 characters) 1 word 
AB12479 (7 characters 2 words 
12-3/4 (5 characters, hyphen is punctuation 1 word 
Ist (3 characters) 1 word 
107 1/4-1/2 (hyphen is punctuation) 3 words 


(WAC) (Parentheses are punctuation) 1 word 


(b) In messages between points in the United States and 
points in Canada and in Saint Pierre, Miquelon Islands, 
each figure and sign is counted as one word, and each group 
of letters written together is counted at the rate of one 
word for each five letters or fraction of five letters. Examples: 


BC-AD (4 letters, hyphen is punctuation) word 
12345 (5 figures) words 
AB124 (1 group of 2 letters and 3 figures) words 
Ist (1 figure and 1 group of 2 letters) words 
B&O words 
$25.05 (decimal is considered punctuation) words 


c/o words 


*Courtesy of The Western Union Telegraph Company 















OU can listen more effectively. 

Even though you consider your- 
self a communication-conscious ex- 
ecutive, the chances are you have 
never seriously examined your 
listening habits; and if you are 
like most of us, you do not listen 
really well. 

Perhaps you have been assum- 
ing all along that people ‘“‘just nat- 
urally” listen; and that, if there is 
a speaker, there must be a listener. 
Literally, that is true (if we dis- 
count those of us who have been 
led by the frustrations of the job 
to go around talking to ourselves). 
However, if we define listening in 
any but the very literal sense, the 
fact must be faced that the ratio 
of listeners to speakers in the face- 
to-face situation is nowhere near 
two to one. But, happily, you are in 
a position to bring that ratio 
closer to the ideal; because, with 
practice, you can become a better 
listener. 

Too many writers ignore the im- 


portance of good listening tech- 
niques in their discussions of how 
to improve communication. Until 
Ralph G. Nichols, head of the de- 
partment of rhetoric at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, preceded his 
book* with articles in some of the 
trade journals, very little was seen 
which dealt with the part listening 
plays in the life of a busy execu- 
tive. Perhaps the Nichols book and 
the many articles it may inspire 
will impress those of us who deal 
with management with a concept 
of communication we have so far 
largely overlooked. If so, we shall 
all be better off, and our skills as 
listeners will increase. 

Various studies have been de- 
voted to trying to determine what 
percentage of a worker’s time is 


*Are You Liatening? by Ralph G. Nichols and 
Leonard A. Stevens. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
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given over to listening. Some say 
40 percent (which Nichols inter- 
prets as meaning that 40 percent 
of their salary is paid to them for 
listening) ; some estimates say that 
executives spend 80 percent of 
their time listening. Yet, test after 
test shows that some employees 
listen at an efficiency rating as low 
as 25 percent. 

Just as comprehension often 
lags far behind rate in measures of 
reading ability, there seems to be 
ample evidence that comprehension 
lags far behind rate in measures of 
listening ability. Even if we reject 
our subjective observations (“‘How 
many times do I have to tell 
you... ?”), we can still accept the 
objective evidence of psychologists 
who for years have conducted ap- 
parently little-noticed tests in the 
listening area. 

Listening is a fine art. Effective 
communication between business- 
men, and between businessmen and 
their publics, implies a two-direc- 
tional process. Too many speakers 
and writers in the field of com- 
munication, however, overlook the 
fact that most of us are poor lis- 
teners, lacking proficiency in that 
fine art. If a good communication 
system is as vital to business and 
industry as we would be led to be- 
lieve by the attention the subject 
receives in the professional jour- 
nals, then high-listening efficiency 
is indeed important. 

Just as effective reading consists 
of more than merely running your 
eyes across a printed line, so does 
effective listening consist of more 
than just sitting back while some- 
one talks at you. Reading is an ac- 
tive process requiring the effort of 
concentration, the need to inter- 
pret, and to apply what you al- 
ready know to what you see on the 
page. So it is with listening. Once 


By Charles H. Lang 


Training Specialist, Engineering Staff 
Ford Motor Company 
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you accept that concept, you are 
ready to become a more efficient 
listener. 

If one grants the importance of 
efficient listening and agrees there 
is a great deal of inefficiency in the 
listening habits of most employees, 
what can be done to improve the 
situation? 

There are several things you can 
do to improve your listening effi- 
ciency. In no particular order of 
importance, here is a suggested 
check list to follow in your own 
self-development plan to make you 
a better listener: 

1. Approach listening with a 
positive attitude. Assume from the 
beginning that the speaker will 
have something to say that can 
help you if you just listen long 
enough. You will thus psychologi- 
cally prepare yourself to weigh 
his talk more objectively. 

2. Determine beforehand the 
reason you are listening. If you 
know the purpose of your listen- 
ing, you will then be in a position 
to do one of two things: either lis- 
ten for main ideas, or listen to note 
details. 

a. Listen for the main ideas. If 
you allow yourself a mental stop 
to ponder some puzzling detail, 
you may lose some important cen- 
tral idea to which the speaker has 
already moved. Unlike the reading 
situation, his words are not re- 
corded for you to go back and 
examine. 

b. Listen to note details. This 
probably means taking notes. If, 
for example, you are listening to 
follow directions, and the instruc- 
tions involve a series of steps, 
note-taking may be indispensable. 
The copiousness of your notes will 
depend, among other things, on 
the speed of the speaker and on 
the necessity for detail. 
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3. Don’t interrupt. This, of 
course, refers to mental interrup- 
tions as well as to actual verbal 
interruptions. You don’t ordinarily 
break into a formal speech to voice 
objections; but even if you men- 
tally pause to marshal arguments 
when listening to a formal talk, 
you may be losing the thread of 
the thought. 

This is equally important to 
communication in the informal 
situation, since your verbal inter- 
ruption may cause both speaker 
and listener to divert. This is one 
spot where there is an important 
difference between listening tech- 
niques and reading techniques: 
Good readers often interrupt their 
reading to ponder what the writer 
has said. 

4. Force yourself to concentrate. 
Listening, like reading, is an ac- 
tive mental activity, and most of 
us have minds that are unable to 
comprehend more than one thing 
at a time. If you allow yourself to 
be distracted, you are setting up a 
barrier to two-way communica- 
tion. This forced concentration 
probably means no doodling on a 
scratch pad, and even means re- 
sisting the temptation to slouch 
down on your spine while attend- 
ing a conference. 

One well-known labor leader 
carries this concentration aspect of 
listening to the extreme—refus- 
ing coffee, cigarettes, and even 
gum chewing during negotiations 
with management. ‘‘Anything that 
detracts from what’s going on,” he 
says, in effect, “means I might 
miss a detail. When I do that, I’m 
dead.” 

5. Watch the face of the speaker. 
This device has several advan- 
tages. For one thing, you will get 
useful suggestions from the facial 
expressions and gestures of the 
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Art of Listening—Try It! 


speaker. In addition, by making 
your attention to the speaker evi- 
dent—by indicating to him that 
you consider his words important 
to you—he is likely to strive for 
greater clarity, thus increasing the 
probability of two-way communi- 
cation. Finally, focusing attention 
on the speaker’s face will help you 
to avoid distractions. 

6. Budget your spare thinking- 
time. One mark of a good reader 
is his ability to see figuratively 
where the author is taking him. 
One of the diagnostic tests of 
Reading Expert Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates, in fact, attempts to discover 
whether inability to predict out- 
comes is one of a poor reader’s 
weaknesses. If it is, Dr. Gates feels 
this is an important area demand- 
ing remedial instruction. 

Since many of the listening and 
reading skills are similar, the same 
might be said then of good listen- 
ing techniques. In other words, try 
to predict, on the basis of what 
has already been said, the general 
tenor of what will be said. Then, 
from time to time, while not think- 
ing ahead, think back. Recap for 
yourself the chief points the speak- 
er has covered. You probably find 
that each process becomes easier 
as you practice the other: The 
more you summarize, the easier it 
becomes to predict with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy; and the more 
accurately you predict, the easier 
it becomes to summarize. (Sum- 
marizing and predicting, of course, 
can only be done if the speaker is 
making sense.) 

A word of caution here: Mental 
time budgets, like financial budg- 
ets, must be used wisely so as not 
to get in the way of the real pur- 
pose. Obviously, if you get too 
wrapped up in trying to outguess 
the speaker or in trying to remem- 


ber what he said, you are not go- 
ing to hear what he is saying. 
Also, you must be ready to adjust 
your thinking—if you find your 
predictions as to where the speak- 
er is going turn out to be wrong. 

This brings up another item for 
your thought budget: If a recap 
shows that you, the listener, should 
logically reach certain conclusions, 
but these conclusions are different 
from the speaker’s, you should ask 
yourself why they are different. 
You may then wish to ask yourself 
whether the speaker’s facts are 
true, or whether he is_ using 
opinions where facts are called for. 

This budgeting of spare think- 
ing-time is not as complicated or 
as difficult as it may sound. After 
all, no one can speak as fast as 
you can think. This difference in 
time between the rate at which a 
person is speaking and the rate at 
which you think, must be filled— 
unless your mind is a complete 
blank. You must think either of 
the matter at hand or of distract- 
ing things. 

Not many employers reasonably 
expect their already busy super- 
visors to enroll in a special course 
to increase their listening effi- 
ciency. Some companies, including 
Ford Motor Company, do include 
conferences in listening skills in 
their regular supervisory training 
programs. At Ford, for example— 
whose supervisors meet weekly 
for training sessions in various 
subject areas—training personnel 
periodically include special ses- 
sions on communication. 

(Continued on page 38) 





Unsuspected Noise Can Affect 
Your Workers’ Hearing 


By Ellis E. Singer 


Clinical Audiologist 


THOROUGH and competent 

program of hearing conserva- 
tion in industry makes for good 
sense, good business, and good em- 
ployee relations. 

Not too many years ago, some 
segments of industry took an 
ostrichlike attitude toward the 
problem of industrial noise-induced 
hearing loss. “Ignore it,’ they 
seemed to think, “and it will go 
away.” 

For awhile the problem was ig- 
nored, But it did not go away any 
more than the factors which cause 
occupational hearing loss went 
away. And with many new indus- 
trial machines being designed for 
more power, higher speeds, and 
greater production, it is consider- 
ably less than likely that the prob- 
lem will abate in the future. 

The plain simple facts are: 
Workers may suffer hearing losses 
because of the noise aspects of cer- 
tain jobs. No mechanical or elec- 
tronic device, and no amount of 
money can compensate completely 
for lost hearing. Such a loss has 
its effects on nearly every aspect of 
a person’s life—social, as well as 
work. 

Industry invests huge amounts 
in training a worker to be compe- 
tent for a job. This investment is 
jeopardized when the _ worker’s 
physical and mental health suffers 
because of hearing loss or the 
threat of it. 

The most publicized aspect (al- 
though in many ways it is no more 
important than the preceding two 
points) is the possibility of com- 
pany liability for workmen’s com- 
pensation and occupational disease. 
Most states now recognize some 
kind of occupational deafness as 
compensable. New York, Wiscon- 
sin, New Jersey, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania specifically mention 
hearing loss in their occupational 
disease laws. Twenty-eight other 
jurisdictions provide for impair- 
ment of hearing coverage under 
general statutory laws. 

A leading otologist in the field of 
industrial hearing problems, Dr. 
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Once lost, hearing can never be regained or truly re- 
placed. But the proper precautions taken in time can 


prevent noise from gradually isolating the worker in 


a world he can't share with others 


Nurse at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's Missile System Division, in Van Nuys, 
Calif., keeps careful check on range of workers’ hearing for permanent record 


Meyer Fox of Milwaukee, defines 
occupational hearing loss as “a 
hearing impairment in one or both 
ears, partial or complete, arising 
in, during the course of, or as the 
result of one’s employment.” He 
explains the three types: 

“Direct trauma to the ear usual- 
ly results from blows, foreign ob- 
jects, and burns due to sparks and 
molten metal. 

“The term, acoustic trauma, is 
often used to include noise-induced 
hearing loss as well as the sudden 
hearing impairment resulting from 
intense blasts, explosions, and gun- 
fire. These conditions, however, 
should be described by separate 
terms in order that one may logi- 
cally distinguish between them. 
Acoustic trauma should be re- 
served for the immediate hearing 


injury produced by one or a few 
exposures to very intense sounds 
such as blasts or explosions. 

“Industrial noise-induced hear- 
ing loss is used to describe the ac- 
cumulated loss of hearing always 
of the nerve type that develops 
over a period of months or years 
of employment in hazardous noise 
levels.” 

Direct trauma and acoustic 
trauma result from sudden acci- 
dents which are not likely to re- 
occur. They have been with indus- 
try as long as there have been 
accidents, and may or may not be 
hazards common to any one job. 
As with any other kind of indus- 
trial accident, all measures possible 
should be taken to avoid direct or 
acoustic trauma. 

It is industrial noise-induced 
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MAGIC FORMULA FOR MANAGEMENT CONTROL! 


Meet another new management control tool—the 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Accounting Machine. 
It works like magic to keep close tab on your descrip- 
tive accounting data, to process them accurately in 
any volume and deliver them the instant you need 


them for your fast-paced decisions and actions. See the 


Typing Sensimatic’s high-speed, jam-proof typing 
firsthand. See its great number of completely auto- 
matic operations and its versatility in switching from 
job to job at the flick of a knob. Call our nearby 
branch for a demonstration and full details. Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIC = 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's. 
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hearing loss, however, upon which 
the attention of industry has been 
focused. There are two important 
factors concerning this type of 
hearing loss: (1) It is caused by 
the noisy environment in which 
the worker must be if he is to per- 
form his job; and (2) the hearing 
loss (which stems from injuries to 
the hair cells or sensory structures 
of the inner ear) does not occur 
from a single accident, but, in- 
stead, takes place over an extended 
period of time. 

In layman’s language, industrial 
noise-induced hearing loss is an oc- 
cupational disease. However, in 
some jurisdictions, because of legal 
structures, it has been regarded as 
a series of acoustic traumas; so 
that workman’s compensation, 
rather than occupational disease, 
laws apply. This is somewhat of a 
legal subtlety. No matter how the 
various courts or commissions of 
different states treat the situation, 
the points made earlier still apply: 
Industrial noise-induced hearing 
loss can destroy or seriously dam- 
age a worker’s hearing, with re- 
sulting bad effects on his entire 
personal life and livelihood. For 
the employer, it can result in loss 
of investment in job training. And, 
finally, it may be highly expensive 
in terms of litigation and suits. 

Those are some of the reasons 
why a hearing conservation pro- 
gram is likely to pay for itself. 
Such a program will have two ex- 
tremely important effects: 








1. It will protect the worker. If 
he shows signs of suffering from 
an occupational hearing loss, he 
can be given ear protection or 
transferred to another job where 
his hearing will not be endangered. 


2. It will protect the company. 
The company will have a complete 
record of the worker’s hearing, and 
can make job changes before any 
significant damage is done. Such a 
record will be useful if a claim 
should be filed. 


How do you know when you 
need a hearing conservation pro- 
gram? How does it work? There is 
no single, simple answer . . . but 
there are some general guideposts: 

First, of course, you needn’t be 
concerned about a program if 
there is no place in your plant 
noisy enough to cause damage. A 
rough rule of thumb: If there is 
any work area so noisy that two 
people with normal hearing have 
trouble conversing, a more accu- 
rate and scientific check is called 
for. Qualified consultants using 
proper instrumentation, such as 
sound-level meters and _ octave- 
band analyzers, can determine 
whether noise levels in your plant 
are such that a full-scale conserva- 
tion program is called for. 

The most commonly accepted 
unit for measuring noise is the 
decibel, a logarithmic ratio  be- 
tween two sound pressures. To the 
average person, sound first be- 
comes audible at 0 decibels. The 





Hearing tests can be made easily without the need for special booths or other 
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acoustical devices. The audiometer takes little room, can be kept ready for use 












sound level in a typical office is 
about 60 decibels. The area around 
a punch press in a factory has been 
recorded at about 110 decibels. The 
test cell at an aircraft engine plant 
has been measured at 140 decibels. 
Most people feel a sensation of dis- 
comfort and pain when submitted 
to a sound-pressure level of 130 to 
140 decibels. 

There is no accepted noise level 
which can be considered injurious 
to hearing. However, if the over- 
all noise level does not exceed 85 
decibels, ear damage is unlikely. 
If it is between 85 and 100 deci- 
bels, the ears of a highly suscep- 
tible person may be harmed after a 
long period of time. Noise levels 
above 100 decibels may do perma- 
nent damage after long exposure 
to susceptible individuals. At levels 
above 130 decibels, permanent 
damage may be done to the ears of 
persons with normal hearing, even 
after short exposures. Frequencies 
of the sounds also are important 
factors. 

Possibilities of eliminating, quiet- 
ing, or isolating the noise should 
be investigated. If the noise prob- 
lem remains, a program of pure 
tone audiometric testing is called 
for, not only to establish a record 
of the worker’s hearing at the be- 
ginning of employment, but also 
to detect early signs of hearing 
loss so that employees may be 
given ear protectors (such as ear 
plugs or ear muffs) or assigned to 
areas where they can work more 
efficiently without creating further 
damage to their hearing. 

The pure tone audiometer is the 
only instrument needed in industry 
for the accurate testing of hearing. 
The tests usually are administered 
during a pre-employment physical 
examination. 

The pre-employment audiometric 
test most often is a threshold ex- 
amination. The test establishes the 
worker’s ability to hear at a num- 
ber of representative frequencies. 
The volume (in decibels) at which 
each pure tone is first audible to 
the test subject is recorded on an 
audiogram. A completed audio- 
gram can give a specialist a quick 
picture of the subject’s hearing 
ability. It will tell the noise condi- 
tions under which a new employee 
can work. 

For instance, here are standards 
set up by an aircraft manufac- 
turer: Employees showing no im- 
portant hearing loss above 14 per- 
cent are regarded as acceptable for 
work in noisy areas. Employees 
who have chronic disease of the 
ears or auditory nerves, who have 
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John F. Nash, Vice President—Operation, New York Central System 


“Moore forms help us locate freight automatically” 


AUTOMATED CAR REPORTING GIVES NEW YORK CENTRAL 24-HOUR CONTROL OF ROLLING STOCK 


New York Central recently introduced an electronic Car 
Reporting System, a specially designed network utilizing 
350 Teletype machines that links 67 Central freight yards 
with information service bureaus at New York, Cleveland. 
Indianapolis and Detroit. The system provides accurate. 
complete information on some 52,000 cars—within minutes. 
This improves freight yard efficiency, speeds train opera 
tion and gives shippers valuable delivery information. 

As a train enters a strategic Central freight yard, a card 
with content, destination and traffic information is punched 
for each car, then fed into an IBM card-to-tape machine 
which produces a tape. This information is transmitted, 
by tape, to the service bureaus, retransmitted automatically 
to interested freight yards. There the tape is automatically 


reproduced, converted into cards in train sequence. These 


Build contro! with 


are changed as cars are added or removed from the train. 
\ new tape is made, then sent on the network again. Each 
transmission prints a ‘consist’ of the train on a Moore 
Speediflo. It is the road’s control in print. 


The Moore man helped with scientific design and manu- 
facture of the multi-part Speediflo and other 
forms used in this Automated Data Process- 
ing system. If you would like examples 
how Moore helped improve other systems 
write on your Company letterhead to the 
Moore office nearest you. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. Denton, Tex., 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 


U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 








temporary hearing loss, who have 
a history of not resisting noise 
well, or who have a permanent 
binaural loss of between 20 per- 
cent and 30 percent are unaccept- 
able for work in noise that goes 
over 85 decibels. 

People with a binaural loss of 
more than 70 percent are accept- 
able for work in noisy areas, but 
not where being hard of hearing 
might be dangerous. A _ fourth 
group, with binaural loss ranging 
from 30 to 70 percent, may not 
work in very noisy areas or in any 
area where being hard of hearing 
might be dangerous. 

Periodical rechecks, especially of 
employees working in areas having 
high-noise levels, should be man- 
datory. The rechecks are necessary 
in order to detect beginning 
changes in hearing ability. If any 
problem shows up, the situation 
can be corrected immediately. 

Some companies prefer full 


threshold tests for the periodical 
tests; others consider a screening 
as adequate. And in some cases, 
the screening test may be given 
first (it’s faster, although, of 
course, less complete). In _ the 
screening test, the worker’s hear- 
ing is compared to hearing stand- 
ards set up by the company’s 
medical department. If the work- 
er’s hearing is not acceptable, he 
may be requested to take a full 
threshold test or to visit a physi- 
cian. In any event, a worker whose 
hearing has become impaired will 
not be assigned or reassigned to a 
job where further danger exists. 
Such a program of audiometric 
testing and retesting can all but 
eliminate from your operation the 
problem of industrial noise-induced 
hearing loss. Finally, there are 
three other important benefits: 


1. There is the important hu- 
manitarian consideration of pro- 


tecting the worker’s hearing. The 
program will provide an extreme- 
ly important criterion for job 
placement so that a worker will 
not be assigned to or kept in a job 
that may adversely affect his 
health. 


2. Workers appreciate such an 
attitude on the part of manage- 
ment. It had been feared at first 
by some that a hearing conserva- 
tion program would only highlight 
the occupational deafness problem 
and result in new claims; instead, 
it has served to improve the mo- 
rale of employees who feel that 
the company is showing a genuine 
concern for their well-being. 


3. The program is likely to be 
self-liquidating over a period of 
time. By maintaining employee 
hearing records, and guarding 
against hearing loss, management 
is also protecting itself against 
many suits. 





Using Six Colored Checks Instead of One Solved 
McDonnell’s Payroll Handling Problems 


BLOCK payroll check control 
system which was developed by 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation of 
St. Louis, has resulted in an annual 
saving of approximately $12,000 in 
payroll handling costs. 
The company, which was started 
in 1939 with two employees, today 


is one of the leading producers of 
military aircraft in the United 
States, employing more _ than 
22,000 people. Its net payroll is in 
excess of $2 million a week. 
When an extensive analysis of 
McDonnell’s payroll operations dis- 
closed the costliness of the pro- 


Six colors and numbers help McDonnell keep track of six separate payroll 
accounts it maintains in two different banks. Deposits are made every six months 





cedure then being followed—rec- 
onciling payroll deposit accounts 
monthly—it was decided to try to 
find a less-expensive system that 
would still give the same degree 
of control. 

Working together, Manager O. 
Ruffin Crow, Assistant Manager 
W. L. Schrader, and Paymaster 
O. Neiderhoff (all of auditing) 
originated the block payroll check 
control system as it is used by 
McDonnell today. They were aided 
in their efforts by a Moore Busi- 
ness Forms representative, who de- 
signed a set of continuous inter- 
folded marginal-punched voucher 
checks for use with this system. 


The Block System 


The system is based on a cycle- 
payroll-account plan consisting of 
six separate payroll accounts main- 
tained alternately between two 
banks. The accounts are identified 
by number and color, and deposits 
are made on a six-month cycle. 
Thus, only one account is active 
while the remaining five are be- 
coming deactivated. 

The active account and the 
check color for each period are 
determined by the schedule shown 
on page 34. 
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Only automatic xerography 
brings you true push-button copying! 








P...: a button on the XeroX® Copyflo® 
continuous printer, and a dry, positive print of any num- 
ber of different documents emerges in less than three 
seconds, ready for immediate use. Copyflo printers en- 


large, reduce, or copy size to size. They offer the speediest, 4 A LL oO 4 D 
most flexible, most economical way to get sharp, clear 
copies from original documents of all types or from 
microfilm. Write today for complete information. xX ia '? oO xX: 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 58-77X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Copy 1200 different documents per Each copy precisely like the original, Made on ordinary unsensitized paper, Low cost—proven savings to 70% 
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“The wew system 3 based on a cycle-payroll- 
account plan using sx payroll accounts... 





Account Number 


No. 3 


Account Number 
No. 2 
No. 4 


No. 6 





BANK “aA” 
Color 


No. 1 Buff 
Light Green 
No. 5 Pink 


BANK “B” 


Light Blue 
Goldenrod 
White 


Active Periods 


June-December 
August-February 
October-April 


Active Periods 


July-January 
September-March 
November-May 








The above schedule shows how the check color and active account are chosen 
for each period. The numbers refer to the checks in illustration on page 32 


Since the checks do not bear the 
usual consecutively preprinted 
number, a consecutive number is 
printed on the left detachable guide 
margin to maintain control before 
disbursing. 

A combination of (1) employee’s 
check number, (2) weekly pay 
period, and (3) legend code is used 
as the numerical identification of 
payroll checks after issuance. 


Payroll Department 


The payroll department manual- 
ly prepares any checks for ad- 
vance payment and replacements 
for lost checks. These are recorded 
on individual registers for each 
type. It also issues all payroll 
stop-payment requests to banks, 
with copies to the internal audit 
department. It then prepares a 
check request for the weekly pay- 
roll deposit, indicating the total 
number of checks registered and 
the total deposit, and submits the 
request to the internal audit de- 
partment for reconciliation. 


Tabulating Department 


The tabulating department 
makes the necessary payroll com- 
putations on an IBM 604 computer. 
The payroll registers and all regu- 
lar payroll checks are written on 
an IBM 407 electric accounting 
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machine by Thursday of each 
week, for the preceding week end- 
ing Sunday at midnight. 


Disbursing Audit 


When the checks are received 
from the tabulating department, 
they are run through a Moore im- 
printer which imprints the treas- 
urer’s signature, thereby validat- 
ing them. The marginal control 
numbers on the first and last 
checks are used to calculate and 
record the number of signature 
impressions. 

Manually prepared checks are 
validated on a small imprinter, and 
the number of signature impres- 
sions is recorded and sent to the 
internal audit department. All 
checks are then sent to the pay- 
roll department for distribution. 


Internal Audit Department 


The internal audit department 
verifies for correctness the total 
weekly payroll deposit prior to dis- 
bursement, and records the recon- 
ciliation of contributing values on 
the reverse side of the deposit 
check request. 

This deposit check request is re- 
leased to the payroll supervisor 
after reconciliation of the net 
deposit. 

They then take possession of all 


voided checks and verify the dis- 
bursing audit’s record of valida- 
tions accounts for all checks not 
voided. 

An inventory of all blank checks 
is made each month, and _ all 
checks intervening between the 
margin check control numbers of 
the beginning and ending of the 
monthly activity period are ac- 
counted for. 

A record is maintained of the 
unrequired deposits in each ac- 
count which accumulate from the 
voiding of prior period checks and 
the issuance of replacements 
against the account that is cur- 
rently active. 

When unrequired deposits in any 
one bank are of sufficient value to 
justify transfer to the currently 
active account, the payroll depart- 
ment is notified, and the current 
weekly deposit is correspondingly 
reduced. 


The Control Program 


Canceled checks and bank state- 
ments are received from the banks 
three times a week. The adding 
machine tapes attached to each 
group of checks are _ identified 
numerically by day of cancellation. 
All tapes must indicate the adding 
machine clearance symbol, or a 
proof tape is prepared. 

As the tape totals are sum- 
marized, this summary tape is 
checked to the debit postings on 
the bank statement representing 
each day’s clearances. Weekly de- 
posit totals are compared to the 
credit postings listed on the bank 
statement. 

The canceled checks are then re- 
viewed for: color of active ac- 
count, dates inconsistent with the 
activity period color, and clearings 
after the 90-day validity period 
which have not been authorized by 
the payroll supervisor. 

After this review, the bank add- 
ing machine tapes are removed 
from each group of canceled 
checks and filed by date of clear- 
ance. When six months’ tapes have 
accumulated, they are transferred 
to permanent records. 

Canceled checks are filed in the 
same sequence as received from 
the bank, and retained in a current 
file until one week after the 
month’s activity, and then sent to 
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The experience and KNOW-HOW of a DITTO systems specialist put the 
present TWA Purchase Order system on its present highly efficient basis. 


SAV ES 75 0 0) () 20 With their DITTO One-Writing Purchase Order system TWA cut out delay, 
error and waste clerical motion and got a simple, quick, accurate, uniform 

YEA R LY method of far-reaching benefit. The tangible saving has averaged 
$75,000 annually for the past ten years. To this TWA adds incalculable 

TH R 0 J GH benefits peculiar to TWA'’s industry. ONE DITTO machine handles 

the system and it pays for itself every four working days. Dozens of 


other DITTO machines now serve TWA in dozens of other ways, speedily 
and economically. 
we 


How can you know that there’s no gold mine of savings and better- 


ments in your own company’s systems unless you call in a DITTO 
Systems Expert to examine them? He offers not only the means to 
better routines but one thing more—the long-proved DITTO KNOW. 


HOW, gained through the years. 


Every DITTO One-Writing System embodies all elements essential to 
paperwork efficiency: (1) Duplicating equipment specially designed 
for systems use; (2) a customized forms printing service; (3) dupli- 
cating paper and supplies chemically and physically coordinated to 


give best results...PLUS ONE THING MORE: DITTO SYSTEMS KNOW- 

W. F. Griffith, Director of Purchasing, HOW in the developing of DITTO One-Writing IDP systems. For infor- 

Trans-World Airlines, Inc. mation call your DITTO representative, listed under ‘Duplicating 
Kansas City, Missouri Machines” in your classified directory. 


Seated—T.W.A. Executives: L. J. Staley, Manager Disbursements; 
W. F: Griffith, Director of Purchasing; J. A. Shaunty, Director of Stores. 
Standing—H. E. Weaver, Manager Ditto, Kansas City Office. 
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DITTO, Inc., 6868 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


ee Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


™~Ditto_of Britain, Ltd. “126/128 New Kings Rd.: Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 
ge 
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permanent records. Voided or 
spoiled checks are filed as one 
group with the canceled checks of 
the same period. 

A week prior to the semiannual 
reactivation of a payroll account, 
the balance as reflected by the 
bank statement, minus the amount 
of unrequired deposits not pre- 
viously transferred out of the ac- 
count, represents the outstanding 
check amount for the period. This 
amount is written off to the un- 
claimed payroll check ledger ac- 
count. The entire bank balance in- 
dicated on the bank statement is 
applied as a reduction of the ini- 
tial deposit when the account is 
reactivated. 

Any checks for a prior period 
that are presented for payment 
and authorized to be honored by 
the bank must be recorded and the 
bank balance for the current period 
adjusted accordingly. 


Stop Payment Notices 


A record of all stop-payment 


notices must be maintained and all: 


canceled checks of the same color 
and activity period as those on 
which payment was stopped are 
compared to this record. This con- 
trol commences after the 90-day 
validity period has expired. 
Replacement checks requested 
from the payroll department for 
lost originals are issued only after: 


1. Acknowledgment of the stop- 
payment notice has been received 
from the bank. 


2. All bank tapes of canceled 
checks of the same period and 
color as the lost check of identical 
amounts have been reviewed by 
the internal audit department. 


3. All canceled checks of the 
same amount have been reviewed 
by the internal audit department 
and found not to be the check re- 
quested to be replaced. 


Advantages 


Chief among the many advan- 
tages of the new system are: 

The elimination of sorting can- 
celed checks, either manually or by 
machine. 

The periodic listings of outstand- 
ing checks is no longer needed. 

Elimination of the periodic rec- 
onciliation of bank balances. 

Adequate control is retained of 
outstanding check amounts, voided 
checks, and the issuing of replace- 
ment checks. 
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Why Pacific Mutual 


By Wesley S. Bagby 


Comptroller, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ACK in 1952, following a spe- 

cial New York meeting of the 
Actuarial Society, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company decided 
to explore the possibilities of elec- 
tronic record-processing for its 
millions of records. After exten- 
sive study, it was decided to go 
ahead with the project; and, to- 
day, nearly 2 million records and 
punched cards have been elimi- 
nated or made obsolete. 

Pacific Mutual is a medium-sized 
life insurance company also writ- 
ing accident, health, and group in- 
surance on a nationwide basis. Its 
total home office personnel runs 
about 900, and it has about $2.5 
biliion of life insurance in force— 
over one-half of it in 350,000 indi- 
vidual policies in its ordinary 
department. 

The electronic installation de- 
cided on by Pacific Mutual is a 
complete recordkeeping system. It 
eliminates many kinds of record 
cards formerly required to store 
information for reference in han- 
dling the accounting, paying 
claims, and _ otherwise serving 
policyowners. Univac daily prints 
out all the information needed. It 
also handles routinely the premium 
billing, loan and dividend state- 
ment preparation and accounting, 
and calculates policy reserves. 

Before Pacific Mutual decided 
that electronic processing might 
have a place in its operations, two 
key men were selected, relieved of 
their customary duties, and as- 
signed to study the electronic data 
processing field. The former ex- 
ecutive in charge of methods plan- 
ning and former actuarial tech- 
nician were trained in the new 
science of programing for com- 
puters. Then they visited various 
manufacturers of electronic equip- 
ment and studied already existing 
installations. 

Early investigations convinced 
the company that organizational 
planning for the new _ process 
would be a long-range and com- 
plex process. After a year of ex- 
haustive study, the two men re- 
ported their belief that electronic 
data processing could be applied to 
Pacific Mutual’s needs, and recom- 
mended further study. 


A five-man computer systems 
committee was appointed, com- 
prised of men responsible for op- 
erations in areas of the business 
where electronic processing, if in- 
stalled, would have major use. This 
committee’s responsibility was to 
be familiar with developments in 
electronic systems, to determine 
and recommend specific equipment 
for Pacific Mutual, and to prepare 
necessary systems change-over. 


Was It Practical? 


To equip them for this work, the 
members were schooled at the 
plants of various electronics equip- 
ment manufacturers. Thus they 
became familiar with various ap- 
proaches to the subject, and they, 
in turn, then trained a four-man 
staff of Pacific Mutual manage- 
ment trainees in basic computer 
techniques. 

The next step was to determine 
the practical feasibility of a 
change-over from mechanics to 
electronics. Time-studies were 
made, over the period of one 
month, of the work of each indi- 
vidual participating in accounting 
or recordkeeping on ordinary life 
policies. From this, Pacific Mutual 
was able to determine (after vari- 
ous needed adjustments) the saving 
it could anticipate from an elec- 
tronic system. Independent studies 
by two computer manufacturers 
helped in determining the work 
that would be performed by the 
electronic installation. 


Equipment Is Installed 


In April 1954, after nearly 
10,000 man-hours of study, the 
computer systems committee pre- 
sented a comparison of costs, 
which showed that investment of 
$2 million in a large-scale elec- 
tronic data-processing system 
would pay its way fully in five or 
six years, if used on ordinary in- 
surance operations alone. The sav- 
ings would result from reduced 
clerical costs and some reduction 
in costs of punch-card equipment. 

These computations gave no in- 
dication that time would be avail- 
able to use the system for other 
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purposes within the company. Nor 
did they suggest the possibilities of 
better service to policyowners and 
greater facility in making man- 
agement decisions (because more 
information would be available). 
Two months’ study of these rec- 
ommendations culminated in Pa- 


Policyowner Consultant K. J. Dorsey 
holds a section of discarded files 


cific Mutual’s final decision to “go 
electronic.” 

The computer systems commit- 
tee was directed to recommend 
specific equipment, and also to 
work out the conversion process. 

Key personnel from departments 
to be affected were named to work- 
ing subcommittees to study prob- 
lems involving personnel, methods, 
Statistics, accounts, space, pro- 
graming, and allocation of costs of 
conversion. 

(Subsequent ex perience has 
proved this use of committees de- 
sirable in bringing qualified per- 
sonnel actively into the electronic 
program from the start.) 


Site Preparation 


In its final analysis and recom- 
mendation of specific equipment, 
the computer systems committee 
gave special attention to: (a) its 
performance record in actual op- 
eration elsewhere; (b) whether 
available for lease or outright pur- 
chase; and (c) its technical advan- 
tages for the purpose. 

In September 1954, Pacific Mu- 
tual decided in favor of a large- 
scale Remington Rand Univac 
installation, and on an outright 
purchase basis. 

It was decided to install the 
equipment in a fourth-floor loca- 
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tion in the home office building, 
central in relation to the ordinary 
insurance operating departments. 
Here, a 7,000 square-foot site was 
allotted and readied for the 20-ton 
installation. Preparations included 
provision for air conditioning and 
power facilities. 


Switched to Electronic Recordkeeping 


are enthusiastic about the elec- 
tronic program. 

Pacific Mutual’s electronic rec- 
ords work now requires a staff of 
about 50 people. The new jobs 
created by the electronic system 
are of four types—programing and 
methods, data conversion, opera- 


Ken Garrison, records manager, and M. L. Hanson, senior programmer, inspect 


tapes that “remember” 


Site preparation costs totaled 
about 7 percent of the total cost of 
the system. 


Informing Employees 


From the start of preliminary 
surveys, all employees were kept 
informed by top management of 
what it was doing, why, and how 
the final outcome might affect each 
one, It emphasized that jobs elimi- 
nated by electronics would be the 
monotonous ones, that everyone 
would have a chance at the up- 
graded jobs, and, particularly, that 
every satisfactory employee on the 
staff would be retained in some 
capacity and at no salary reduc- 
tion. Pacific Mutual internal maga- 
zine regularly carried informative 
articles about electronic data proc- 
essing. Lecture courses were of- 
fered, largely after regular busi- 
ness hours, with about 50 percent 
of the staff voluntarily attending. 


Selection and Training of 
Electronic Methods Staff 
Delivery of the equipment be- 


came the occasion for a company 
“open house,” and today employees 


data previously kept on 1,800,000 record cards 


tions, and maintenance. It was ob- 
vious from the start that some of 
the best talent had to be brought 
into the electronics field. The 
supervisory staff was asked to rec- 
ommend people they “couldn't get 
along without,” and from these the 
first key group of programmers 
was selected for training by the 
equipment manufacturer. Subse- 
quent groups were trained under 
Pacific’s own staff experts. It has 
been found that six months to a 
year of actual working experience 
is required to develop a reason- 
ably proficient programmer. 


What the Equipment Comprises 


The data conversion phase of the 
work requires a superior type of 
employee who is an especially ac- 
curate typist. The operations staff is 
made up of production-minded men 
with mechanical aptitudes, headed 
by a chief who is an engineering 
graduate, 

Maintenance work on the sys- 
tem requires a staff of six or seven 
men, The chief is a graduate en- 
gineer; his assistants are all senior 
technicians. 

The installation consists of one 
Central Computer and Supervisory 
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Control Panel; 10 Uniservos; one 
High Speed Printer group; and 15 
Unitypers, Model II. 

The Central Computer performs 
all the calculations, sorts the data, 
remembers data as required, and 
makes tests as called for by the 
programs. It reads from and writes 
on magnetic tape at high speed 
while simultaneously handling 
data internally. The Control Panel 
enables the operator to start and 
stop the operation if necessary, 
and to observe the manner in 
which the work is being carried 
out. If trouble develops, the Com- 
puter stops and signals the opera- 
tor through indicating lights that 
show the nature of the trouble. 


The Printer Group 


The Uniservos are the units that 
move the tape at high speed for 
putting information in and getting 
it out of the system. The printer 
group produces from magnetic 
tape all the statements, lists, and 
notices ready for mailing or in- 
ternal office use. The Unitypers 
are the means of recording infor- 
mation on tape for use by the ma- 
chine, creating also regular typed 
copy like any other electric type- 
writer. 


Some Statistics 


Nearly 2 million record cards 
and punched cards have _ been 
eliminated or made obsolete. Those 
retained are required only for the 
historical information relating to 
transactions under the old system. 
Projected personnel savings is es- 
timated at about 150 job stations. 
This takes the form of personnel 
not hired that would have been re- 
quired to meet growth needs. Also, 
where normal turnover occurs re- 
placements are not made. 

Pacific Mutual’s mechanical 
equipment installation has been 
greatly reduced, since punched- 
card machines and addressing ma- 
chines formerly required for these 
operations have been eliminated. 

The installation is now busy al- 
most around the clock. It is a 
topsy-turvy day with Univac di- 
gesting at night the information 
results and needs of the day’s of- 
fice activity. Maintenance on the 
giant system is generally done in 
the daytime. 

Fast as the system is, the future 
holds need for even faster, more 
powerful systems as the trans- 
ferred work grows. 
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Practice Perfects the 


(Continued from page 27) 


One of these special sessions 
deals almost exclusively with lis- 
tening techniques and how to im- 
prove them. No attempt is made, 
of course, to give the supervisors 
THE answer to poor listening 
habits. Rather, guides are set up 
which the supervisors discuss in 
terms of how these suggested tech- 
niques work—or fail to work—in 
their everyday job situations. 

Nor is it only first-line super- 
vision who is concerned. Depart- 
ment managers, themselves aware 
of the importance of good com- 
munication, often serve as a pilot 
group which previews these ses- 
sions, They not only approve the 
general subject area, but offer sug- 
gestions for further emphasis. 

Available evidence indicates 
quite definitely that listening effi- 
ciency can be improved—that per- 
centage of retention can be in- 
creased with practice. Some tests 
given in industry showed as much 
as a 15 percent increase in listen- 
ing skill resulted merely from dis- 
cussing methods of efficient listen- 
ing. Prof. Nichols’ studies at the 
University of Minnesota show that 





“Secretary of the Year” 


An associate editor of ‘American 
Business,"’ Marilyn French recently hit 
the headlines when she was named 
‘Secretary of the Year"’ by the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association in January. 

Finals were based on poise and 
ability to answer extemporaneously 
questions posed by three judges. In- 
cidentally, Marilyn is ‘‘Girl Friday" to 
AB's publisher, J. C. Aspley. 


Fine Art... 


groups of freshmen there, who 
have taken listening training, have 
improved at least 25 percent in 
their ability to understand the 
spoken word; and some cf the 
groups have improved as much as 
40 percent. 

Among a group of adults in an 
evening class, 60 men and women 
nearly doubled their listening test 
scores after working on listening 
skills one night a week for 17 
weeks, Listening, in other words, 
is a skill which can be refined in 
the same sense that you can refine 
reading or speaking skills. 

But periodic conferences on how 
to improve communication—even a 
highly specialized session on lis- 
tening alone—is not the complete 
picture of the emphasis listening 
receives, Implied in the majority 
of the conferences, whatever the 
topic, is the idea that listening is 
vital to discussion; and that when 
each member hears every other 
member, and can do some think- 
ing about what he hears, then that 
discussion will have value for all. 

There are ways, then, that any- 
one seriously interested in this 
phase of the communication proc- 
ess can improve his listening 
habits without attending special 
classes, just as there are ways to 
improve reading skills without at- 
tending special classes in reading. 
Some of the principles of good 
reading, in fact, apply equally to 
good listening. 

Many of the techniques used by 
the good reader will be found help- 
ful to the listener who wants to 
increase his listening efficiency. 
These techniques have special sig- 
nificance to the member of man- 
agement who spends any part of 
his day in conferences. More and 
more, important management de- 
cisions are being made around a 
conference table, where, presum- 
ably, all conferees learn from the 
contributions of others ( if they 
listen), 

By consciously attempting to 
check yourself against this list or 
some similar list of listening tech- 
niques, you will almost invariably 
improve your listening efficiency. 
When that happens, you will have 
taken a giant step toward insuring 
this two-way communication 
everyone agrees is so important in 
business and industry. Just re- 
member, listening is important, 
too. 
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Her trouble is only half over. . . 





She has come back—recovered from a mental disorder. 


But will the community “take” her back? 


This girl is no longer mentally sick. Her 
illness is over; she is back. But now—ready 
to take her place in the community—the 
question is will there be a place for her? 
A job? A home? A chance to lead a normal, 
useful life again? 

Many patients, discharged from mental 
hospitals, break down again, because they 


find rejection, antagonism, and prejudice 
everywhere they turn. 

Mental health associations are working to 
overcome such prejudice. To provide a warm 
welcome —for all returned mental patients. 
But they cannot accomplish this without 
your help. Don’t fail them. Give to your 
local mental health association. 


Remember—with your help the mentally ill can come back ! 
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Olen Grows From 2 to 119 Stores 


(Continued from page 9) 


is carefully reported and _ then 
opened to comment and discussion 
from the floor. The clinics them- 
selves have been major factors in 
producing new and better methods 
—not only into the individual store 
structure, but also in such cen- 
tralized departments as_ buying, 
shipping, billing, and so forth. 

All store managers, district 
supervisors, and home office per- 
sonnel meet twice a year in Mo- 
bile. However, there are once-a- 
year meetings by regions in which 
all associates participate in clinics, 
in orientation, and in new planning 
sessions. 

Mrs. Freida Maisel, personnel 
director, filled us in on an Olen 
personnel policy which has drawn 
considerable national notice. We 
asked Mrs. Maisel if it was true 
that when an associate seems to be 
doing poorly, the Olen policy is to 
call him in and give him a raise. 

“Well, that’s a bit of an exag- 
geration. Our basic personnel 
policy as it applies to the executive 
staff grows out of Mr. Olen’s be- 
lief in bringing in young men, 
training them, and giving them re- 
sponsibility before they lose their 
initiative and drive. The theory of 
the system you talk about applies 
to people who falter for reasons 
other than lack of ability. 

“We feel that everything we can 
possibly do to give people of ability 
a chance to manifest that ability, 
which is being handicapped by 
other problems, is of enormous im- 
portance. Our own experience has 
been that when such a situation 
occurs, the best procedure is to 
give them more responsibility and 
a raise in salary—thereby indicat- 
ing our respect for them and their 
talents, and indicating that they 
are really on their own to utilize 
the talents to the full. 

“No matter how large we have 
grown, we have never lost the 
close personal ties that were char- 
acteristic of our business when we 
were much smaller. We do not 
want organization men in the nor- 
mal sense; nor do we want a busi- 
ness run by automatons. 

“Mr. Olen himself was very 
adamant on this point. Everybody 
who works with this company, 
works for it because as an indi- 
vidual he has something to 
contribute, both in an affirmative 
sense and a negative sense. We 
want individual ‘no’s’ as well as 
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individual ‘yes’s.’ We want people 
who feel free, willing, and able to 
fight for their own points of view; 
and we give full scope to their own 
personal qualities. 

“Of course, once a decision has 
been arrived at, we want full sup- 
port; but up to that point we have, 
and will try to maintain, the 
healthy atmosphere of individual 
dissension. 

“We know how complex the 
human being is, and we don’t ex- 
pect of any of our associates a 
kind of colorless perfection. We 
fully understand all the things 
which cause a person to falter; 
and because we understand, we do 
not take punitive action but, on 
the contrary, try to give him more 
help in solving his problems and 
make an even greater contribu- 


tion to the company. The concept 
may sound strange, but the fact 
remains that it has worked 
splendidly.” 

Continually growing, but grow- 
ing carefully, on the basis of plan, 
the Olen Company has now be- 
come the second largest organiza- 
tion in its region, serving the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Florida. It has recently embarked 
on an extended research program 
to define the nature of its mar- 
kets, with care and exactitude. Out 
of this research program will grow 
the planned innovations of the fu- 
ture as they relate to typical con- 
sumer needs, because it is to the 
degree that the consumer is served 
that Olen Company is successful. 





5 Ways to Speed Filling of Office Requisitions 


The quicker office supplies can be delivered, the better is office ef- 
ficiency and morale. Realizing this fact, the Continental Casualty 
Company recently used its magazine, The Continental News, to list 
five ways that the filling of requisitions can be speeded. This idea is 
one many companies might profit from by adapting: 


1. Always use the official company requisition form when request- 
ing supplies. It has space for all necessary information, including a 
return mailing label. An adequate supply of these forms should be 
kept on hand because this form must be filled out before the supply 
department can fill any request. Thus, even if a message requesting 
material was received by “supply,” and even if it contained all neces- 
sary information, it would be returned to a division for a proper 
requisition slip before the supplies could be sent. 


2. Be specific when using the requisition form. Include the form 
number of the item you are requesting, the quantity, and the name 
of the article. If you are requesting stationery, be sure to include a 
sample of the imprint that you want on the stationery. 


3. When filling out the requisition, make sure your return address 
is clearly marked on the return mailing label. If you use a rubber 
stamp in this space, make sure the stamp leaves a clear imprint and 
that it has a type large enough to be read easily. 


4. To avoid confusion, don’t address supply requests to the Con- 
tinental Company supply department; it handles stores amounting 
to thousands of different items for all of the companies. Instead, 
direct your request to the division that handles the line for which 
you are requesting supplies. If you need to place an order with sev- 
eral divisions, use separate requests to eliminate one division having 
to forward a request to another division, thus wasting time and 
chancing its being misplaced. 


5. Never address your request to one particular person in a divi- 
sion. Because there are staff changes in all business organizations, 
it is a mistake to rely on one person knowing what you want. 
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Now...to help you meet the big Profit Challenge of 1958 


Compact Voicewriter model VPC-1 is 
always ready for work—offers two-way 
Savings as dictating machine and tran- 
scribing unit 


~ 


Edison Voicewriter can show you the way to 
new office efficiency for as little as $1728 a month 





Now’s the time to help every office in 
your organization cut paperwork costs 
and step up office productivity—and noth- 
ing can do these two timely jobs like an 
efficient Edison Voicewriter. 


Ready to go to work for pennies per 
day, a compact Voicewriter model VPC-1 
can do double duty as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber. And— 
because it’s an Edison product—you know 
its real dictating equipment, built for 
years of economical operation. 

For as little as $17.28 per month, you 
can equip any executive in your organiza- 
tion for complete home, office, or on-the- 
road dictation—to give him the kind of 
extra flexibility and efficiency today’s busi- 
ness demands. And, at the same time, you 


Edison Voicewriter 


a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 
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equip his secretary to turn out more work, 
more accurately, thanks to the famous 
Edison diamond disc. Incidentally, it will 
pay you to look into Voicewriter for help 
in handling your own office work-load. 
Most organizations find the Voicewriter 
pays for itself in executive and secretarial 
timesavings within the first year you use it. 

For equipment and systems to meet 
every dictating need—look to Edison 
the organization that pioneered modern 
dictating equipment, dial-telephone and 
network dictation, and the new ALL- 
Purpose Edison Voicewriter. 

Why not get the full story on Voice- 
writer savings in your office through an 
Edison five-day, on-the-spot check? For 
details mail the coupon today. 


MeGRAWE 
EDISON 


FOR THE LARGER OFFICE, Edison 
Televoice centralized dictation systems 
using either your inter-office dial 
phones or Edison dictating phones 
offer unmatched convenience and 
savings. At low unit cost, you can put 
Televoice dictation at the fingertips of 
every individual in your organization. 











pa FF 


Edison Voicewriter Division 
Thomas A. Edison Industries 
McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me, without obligation 
Information on 5-day office survey 
] Information on monthly-pay plan 
] Literature on Voicewriter 


Name Title 
Co 


Address 








Statement, Envelope Joined 
In One-Piece Mailing Unit 


The “Electronic Remitter” is a one- 
piece mailing unit consisting of state- 
ment and remittance envelope. When 
information is typed on the form, 
carbon reproduces the account code 
number and other desired information 
on the envelope, which is glued on the 
back of the statement. American 
Lithofold Corporation, Dept. AB, 500 
Bittner St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


REP Il Reproduces 


Microfilm Drawings 

<- 

REP II, a microfilm reader-enlarger- 
processor, makes reproductions of 
microfilmed drawings. Developed for 
the use of tabulating aperture cards 
containing 35mm. film, it can be used 
with roll film or acetate jackets in 
16mm. or 35mm. size. Remington 
Rand, Dept. AB, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Book-Size Recorder Uses A 
Standard 20-Minute Disc 


A new dictating instrument, the Gray 
Audograph Key-Noter, is book size: 
6% inches wide, 8% inches deep, 2% 
inches high. The instrument weighs 5 
pounds, 10 ounces. Push buttons con- 
trol “Talk” and “Listen.” Available 
in black and a variety of popular 
colors, it uses a standard 20-minute 
disc. Discs can be mailed to the office 
for transcription on other Gray Audo- 
graph instruments. The Gray Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. AB, 16 Ar- 
bor St., Hartford, Conn. 


UNiprinter Duplicates 
Microfilmed Records 
Sa 


Dry contact copies of card-mounted 
microfilm frames are made by the 
Filmsort UNIprinter. In less than a 
minute and under ordinary room 
lighting the new unit makes dupli- 
cates of microfilmed records. Initial 
models are designed to process 35mm. 
Filmsort Duplicards. The manual- 
mechanical unit reproduces negative 
or positive copies by either dry heat 
or ammonia vapor developing process. 
It weighs 19 pounds, is 9 inches wide, 
14 inches deep, and 12 inches high. 
The Filmsort Company, Dept. AB, 
Pear] River, N. Y. 
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Color in the Plant Office 
With ‘‘Nine-to-Five"’ Line 


More than 150 color schemes are pos- 
sible with the functional, modular, 
steel furniture that is especially laid 
out for plant office needs. The inter- 
changeable “Nine-to-Five” line in- 
cludes steel desk, table tops, end 
panels, credenzas, drawers, storage 
cabinets, and filing units. Linoleum 
or laminated-plastic tops are stand- 
ard options. Special acid-resistant 
and other heavy-duty work surfaces 
are also available. The Columbia 
Steel Equipment Co., Dept. AB, Fort 
Washington, Pa. 


New Line of Chairs Prevents 
Collision Damage to Walls 


Fine-Rest aluminum side and institi- 
tional chairs now have slightly ex- 
tended back legs. When chair legs 
are flush with baseboard, an inch of 
space separates the chair and wall 
surface to eliminate chair-wall colli- 
sions. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. 
AB, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


Automatic Line Finder Adjusts 
Up to Three Forms for Posting 


The Automatic Line Finder positions 
as many as three forms for imme- 
diate posting. For use with all ac- 
counting machines in the Monroe 
“President” series, it positions each 
form, both horizontally and to the 
correct writing line, regardless of the 
depths of the posting lines. At the 
end of posting, completed forms are 
ejected. If desired, either form can be 
ejected singly. Carbon impregnated 
cloth strips in the Line Finder elimi- 
nate the need for carbon paper. Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Dept. AB, Orange, N. J. 
v 
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Port-A-Punch Makes IBM Cards, 
Does Away With First Writing 


Port-A-Punch makes IBM punched 
cards on the spot. It speeds data proc- 
essing by eliminating the preliminary 
writing of source documents. Pocket- 
size, the new device consists of a 
punching board, template, and punch- 
ing instrument. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Dept. AB, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Portable Office Planning Kit 
Simplifies Layout Planning 


A portable office planning kit has 
1,440 templates which adhere to a 
scaled board with 5,924 square feet of 
planning area. Templates include 
desks, chairs, partitions, and files. 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
Dept. AB, 1414 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Offers Free Sample of Paper 
That Reads Easier, Faster 


“White Star,” a new office paper, al- 
lows written, printed, and typed in- 
formation to be read easier and 
faster. High translucency gives this 
paper a fast reproduction speed in 
diazo machines for office copying. For 
a free sample of the paper, write: 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 
AB, 1800 W. Central Rd., Mount 
Prospect, Il. 


Collates 2-20 Sheets . 
In 30 Percent Less Space 


The 20-page, Model “2000” Collama- 
tic Electric Collator collates from 
2 to 20 pages at once and eliminates 
the time-consuming job of associating 
pages 1-16 with pages 17, 18, 19, and 
20. Occupying less than 30 percent of 
the space previously required, the 20 
bin Model “2000” delivers each set 
automatically, thereby making un- 
necessary a pedal, foot switch, or 
hand switch. Collamatic Corporation, 
Dept. AB, Wayne, N. J. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART . 
EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

« All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 

* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 
Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 

with Price Schedule No. AB-3 

MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


ae » 
we GY-BACK” i 


BIG SAVINGS in time and work — 
when your return envelope rides 
“Piggy-Back" on your statement or 
invoicel 


“Piggy Back” return envelopes tie into 
your tabulating accounting system. Auto- 
matically coded, both numerically and 
alphabetically, while the form is ty 
+ » «+ saves look-ups. Carbon spot does 
this 1.D.P. coding trick. 
FOR DETAILS and wide range of adapta- 
tions fo match your needs, WRITE TODAY! 


American _, 
Batt fld Cnt 


TNER 


Flexifone Dial Intercom 
ls Communications Help 


Flexifone Dial Intercom operates 
equally well with telephones and 
other intercoms served by any pri- 
vate two-wire automatic telephone 
switchboard. Calls can be placed and 
received at telephones and intercoms. 
Up to eight remote speaker stations 
can be connected to each Dial Flexi- 
fone for intercom service. An incom- 
ing telephone call can be held so that 
communication can be _ established 
with any of the remote speaker sta- 
tions. It weighs approximately 12 
pounds. DuKane Corporation, Dept. 
AB, St. Charles, Il. 


Handy Record Packs Make A 
Visible Record Files 


“Activisible” record pack makes any 
drawer a visible record file. When 
open, the cards lie flat in natural 
posting positions; when closed, the 
pack is so compact that it fits in a 
salesman’s pocket. A pack of 25 cards, 
50 records, requires only one-half inch 
of filing space. Acme Visible Records, 
Inc., Dept. AB, Crozet, Va. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch 4 
Code-Punches, Makes Tape 


Simultaneously, the Keysort Tabulat- 
ing Punch code-punches quantities in 
the body of Keysort cards, accumu- 
lates in machine, and prints detail 
tape. When the cards are sorted, it 
adds, non-adds, or subtracts as re- 
quired, and again provides printed de- 
tail tape. Duplicate internally 
punched cards can be produced dur- 
ing any operation. Two quantities 
may be punched simultaneously. Tape 
totaling capacity is 11 digits. Royal 
McBee Corporation, Dept. AB, 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Safe Offers Protection for 
Machine Accounting Records 


The Mosler Machine Accounting Rec- 
ord Safe protects its contents from 
fire up to 2,000 degrees F. for four 
hours. The unit holds ledger trays on 
a sliding shelf, and the trays can be 
eased onto a wheeled posting tray 
stand without lifting them. When the 
shelf is pulled out, cards can be re- 
ferred to from a seated position. 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. AB, 320 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





AN EXPENSE CONTROL folder for 
men with expense accounts has space 
for recording 16 separate expense 
items. Sets of 12, one for each month 
of the year, are available. To obtain 
a free sample of the folder, write: 
J. W. Decker Co., P. O. Box 93, 
Hoopeston, Il. 


* * * 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, a copy 
of the Bill of Rights, the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, is now being of- 
fered. The copy is 16 inches by 13% 
inches, and it will be sent by Wells 
Chair Co., Warsaw, Ind. 


* of # 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION is 
explained in a 16-page booklet, “What 
Closed Circuit Television Means to 
You.” It presents typical closed cir- 
cuit TV camera systems, applications, 
and equipment. For a copy, write: 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories, Inc., 9 
Alling St., Newark 2, N. J. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION films are 
listed in the 1958 edition of the In- 
dustrial Management Society film 
rental catalog. How to obtain the 
more than 70 films, all of which are 
16mm. and many of which are in 
color and sound, is included in the 
catalog. Copies are available from 
the Industrial Management Society, 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Tl. 


* * * 


A COURSE FOR EXECUTIVES 
based on a frank evaluation of actual 
business experiences with electronics 
is detailed in “Failures in Business 
Data Processing—And How to Avoid 
Them.” For a copy of the brochure, 
write: Management Science Training 
Institute Division of John Diebold & 
Associates, Inc., 40 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


* * * 


SPOT CARBONIZATION on forms, 
which is the application of carbon to 
certain areas on the backs of one or 
more sheets of a form set, saves time 
that would otherwise be used in in- 
serting and withdrawing carbon tis- 
sue, and it reduces the bulk of form 
pads. To receive a sample of a spot 
carbonized form, write Forms De- 
velopment Corporation, Leonard and 
Lafayette Sts., New York 13, N. Y. 


* 


OVER 60 MATERIAL HANDLING 
training films are listed in a 24-page 
catalog, “Material Handling Films.” 
All are offered for loan free of charge. 
The Material Handling Institute, Inc., 
Educational Division, 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





THE LEARNING PROCESS FOR 
MANAGERS. By Nathaniel Cantor. 
There’s a lot being written and said 
these days about building the man- 
agement team. The author, realizing 
this emphasis, has studied the objec- 
tives of such programs and has pro- 
duced a report on how true manageri- 
al direction is communicated. 

Part One lists the functions of a 
manager and Part Two describes the 
learning process for managers. Feel- 
ing that “many executives and staff 
managers are caught up in the train- 
ing program without much under- 
standing of the development of true 
managerial direction or how it is 
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communicated,” the author—chair- 
man of the department of sociology, 
University of Buffalo—lays stress on 
the manager’s role in dealing with 
people rather than on technical as- 
pects of his work. 

Main accomplishment of the book 
is the exploration of the teaching- 
learning process in terms of the way 
one learns and applies learning in 
changing situations. Leadership, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cantor’s theory, is 
developed through greater self-under- 
standing, which implies an under- 
standing of the learning process itself; 
and through recognition that the role 
of the manager is not merely to 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


a”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


cooks 
~ 


baa: § 
ee 
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FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





KEYS TO 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


IN SELLING 
A NEW COLOR SOUND-SLIDEFILM KIT BY 











4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
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Yow Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 


Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 

The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long-Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 

When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 

Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appearances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 

Community Relations 

Public Service Projects 

“Get Out the Vote’ Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 
Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. 


Bound in leatherette. Complete S 
with index ‘ 15.00 


Plus Postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








manipulate personnel but to help 
those working with him to realize 
their own potential. 

Text is readable, not too theoreti- 
cal. It is a good study and analysis 
of the techniques of progressive man- 
agement. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 154 pp. 
$3.00. E.M.R. 


HOW TO DEVELOP SUCCESSFUL 
SALESMEN. By Kenneth B. Haas. 
This book is definitely in step with 
the current trend toward the applica- 
tion of effective human relations prin- 
ciples to everyday business problems. 
It shows how salesmen can be se- 
lected, trained, coached, advised, and 
motivated in a practical way that 
takes advantage of new techniques, 
but still builds on what has been 
proved in the past. 

Ken Haas is a man of wide ex- 
perience, and he knows how to cover 
his subject with pointed case ma- 
terial and adaptable points of refer- 
ence. The list of those who co-oper- 
ated by supplying illustrations and 
supplementary materials includes 
outstanding companies associated 
with sales success in American busi- 
ness and industry. 

Much of this book is aimed at and 
designed for use by the sales super- 
visor. Others will also find it useful 
and rewarding reading. Typical chap- 
ters: ‘How to Coach Salesmen in the 
Field,” “How to Motivate Your Sales- 
men,” “How to Sell Your Salesmen 
on Education and Development,” 
“How to Correct, Discipline, and 
Handle Salesmen,” ‘How to Make 
Supervisory Plans,” and “How to 
Improve Your Personal Qualities and 
Attributes.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 289 pp. $6.00. R.B.R. 


REAL ESTATE LAW. By Robert 
Kratovil. This new third edition 
serves three useful purposes. It is at 
once a textbook of real-estate law, 
a reference book, and a dictionary of 
many of the terms that so often 
puzzle the uninitiated businessman 
and householder alike. 

The author follows the style in 
vogue today of reducing technical 
matters to nontechnical terms. This 
is doubly fortunate. The executive 
will find it possible to refer to this 
single book for the answers to his 
questions; he won’t have to take the 
additional time to go to a dictionary 
to find out what the author is saying. 

And, too, what is ordinarily a very 
dry subject comes to life through Mr. 
Kratovil’s choice of everyday illustra- 
tions. For example, when explaining 
air rights, he describes the unusual 
“three-dimensional” concept that was 
agreed to by Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart and the Chicago & North- 
western Railway. When discussing 
“party walls” in row housing, he 
reminds his readers of the almost 
endless blocks of identical houses in 
Baltimore which most have seen at 
one time or another. 


Real-estate law is changing rapidly 
these days. The third edition has been 
broadened to reflect the changes and 
has much new material on zoning, 
restriction, contracts of sale, brokers, 
and landlord and tenant. In addition, 
two entirely new chapters have been 
written, one on “Land Development 
and Dedication,” the other on “Build- 
ing Construction.” Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 504 
pp. $8.00. C.M.W. 


ANTITRUST IN PERSPECTIVE. By 
Milton Handler. A professor of law 
at Columbia University, the author 
first presented his book as a series 
of lectures at the University of 
Buffalo. Such a background might 
appear to doom the book as a legal 
tome, too tangled to be trespassed 
by laymen. 

Although the work does contain 
sections of interest only to legal 
scholars and specialists, it has high 
utility for anyone who needs or wants 
to know how the legislature defines 
competition and how the courts have 
applied these definitions. 

The author regards it as wrong to 
think of antitrust as part of our 
statutory law. “All of its doctrines, 
both before and since 1890 (when the 
Sherman Act was passed), are the 
creation of judges.” 

After tracing the expanding judicial 
use of “the rule of reason,” Prof. 
Handler treats the specific issues that 
United States antitrust legislation 
covers: exclusive dealing and stat- 
utory yardsticks governing mergers. 

If our free-enterprise system is to 
be free and enterprising, it must 
operate in an environment of com- 
petition. This book analyzes the legal 
contributions to such an environment. 
It can serve as a guide to executive 
decisions as well as private under- 
standing. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
147 pp. $3.00. ers. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By Raymond G. Smith. As the 
late Howard Vincent O’Brien, Chi- 
cago Daily News columnist, once said, 
“Oratory is a worse drug than mor- 
phine. Nothing so intoxicates a man 
as the sound of his own voice.” You'll 
find your audience will share in your 
pleasure if you digest the basic facts 
of speechmaking contained in this 
book. 

Although written to be used as a 
textbook for beginner speech classes, 
anyone new at the art of public speak- 
ing will profit by reading this book. 

Associate professor of speech and 
theater at Indiana University, Mr. 
Smith quickly gets down to brass 
tacks—giving easy-to-use formulas 
for correct speech organization. Bud- 
ding speakers will also appreciate the 
practice sessions on the five most 
commonly used gestures, tips on how 
to test a subject for audience re- 
action, as well as instructions in the 
proper language to use for gaining 
response. 
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One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is that on “Increasing Confi- 
dence.” This is full of helpful sugges- 
tions on ways to overcome stage 
fright, or the anxiety block. To re- 
lieve tension, the book suggests bodily 
action. The conversion technique con- 
sists of getting angry with either 
yourself or your audience. You might 
try autosuggestion to convince your- 
self of the good intentions of the 
audience; or to gain a feeling of im- 
portance, do as one man does—never 
appear at a speaking engagement 
without having a large-denomination 
bill in your pocket. 

As a last resort, the book suggests 
you consider the distraction tech- 
nique. One speaker says he finds it 
helpful to visualize the audience 
dressed in only their underwear! 

But, you can’t learn to be a good 
speaker by reading a book any more 
than you could learn to swim by this 
method. All you lack is a captive 
audience to practice on, and this you 
can get by joining one of the many 
groups throughout the country de- 
voted to improving the speech tech- 
nique. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 376 
pp. $4.25. B.M. 


Briefly Noted 


ECONOMICS OF ATOMIC ENER- 
GY. By M. 8. Goldring. How soon will 
atomic energy become a factor in 
your industry? “Atomic industry is 
not something for the future; it is 
here already, in the present,” writes 
Author Goldring, a British authority, 
then goes on to show how and why, 
by 1962, “nuclear power will be 
generating electricity more cheaply 
than coal or oil.” A fascinating and 
authoritative exposition of what man- 
agement can expect of the atom en- 


gineer in the near future. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 EB. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 179 pp. $6.00. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HAND- 
BOOK. 1957-8 Edition. Executives 
whose travels include Central or 
South America will find most useful 
the new edition of this handy travel 
guide. Although edited in England, 
hence somewhat British in flavor 
(e.g., postal rates, ads), the content 
is more inclusive than in any Ameri- 
can publication of the same nature 
now on the market. The introduction 
gives especially interesting back- 
ground data on the Latin-American 
continent and its trade, peoples, and 
ways of life. Only the section on 
Mexico may be described as less than 
adequate, in comparison with Terry’s 
700-page Guide to Mexico. H. W. 
Wilson Co. (agent), 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 950 pp. 
$3.00. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By 
Charles N. Henning. An impressive 
presentation, both for textbook and 
professional reference use, of finan- 
cial practices in foreign trade. The 
author, now professor of finance at 
the University of Washington, covers 
every angle of foreign-exchange prob- 
lems, international finance agencies, 
and the political and social aspects of 
international finance. Each chapter is 
followed by a bibliography and 
“Questions for Discussion.” Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 481 pp. $10.00. 


* * * 
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Manuscripts 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books All subjects wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 





Resumes 





RESUMES FOR EXECUTIVES AND EN- 
GINEERS our specialty. Write for “How to 
Write Your Resume” with sample guide and 
forms—$1.50 postpaid. THE RESUME WORK- 
SHOP, Dept. B, Orville E. Armstrong & Co., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Kk Kk 
THE POWER OF 
ENTHUSIASM 
IN SELLING 


a powerful 16mm. sound motion picture 
for motivating salesmen and dealers 





You can add dramatic impact 
fo your next sales meeting or 
convention by using this pop- 
vior film. It dramatizes the 
fact that the difference be 
tween a top producer and an 
average salesman is largely 
based on sincere enthusiasm 
built on a solid foundation of 
knowledge—the kind of en- 
thusiasm that sets a man on 
fire and commvunicotes itself 
to those with whom he is 
dealing. 


Immediate delivery of prints 
on rental or purchase. 


Send for FREE film catalog 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood . 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 








Business Booklets 








The Vest-Pocket Course in Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 

By J. C. Aspley 
Here's a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! As a refresher 
course in the fundamentals of selling, over 
200,000 copies have been bought by com- 
panies to give to their salesmen, dealers, 
and to men who want to get into selling. 
64 pages. 4 by 6 inches. Send for sample 
copy, 40 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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Accent the Positive! 


So much partisan smog has been generated 
by the politicians that it has been hard to dis- 
cern the true and total state of the economy. 
Sure, as the politicians point out, steel output 
is down 45 percent and the railroads are in 
trouble. But these industries historically have 
experienced “prince and the pauper” fluctua- 
tions. The decline they have suffered has been 
far greater than the economy as a whole. And 
in both instances, the decline started from the 
highest level in history. What about unemploy- 
ment? Well, December, January, and Febru- 
ary are the three months of the year having the 
highest rate of joblessness. Economic activity ? 
Only down 2 percent from last year’s rate and 
right on a par with 1955’s, which was regarded 
as a boom year! Hard thinking, hard working, 
hard selling can make 58 a good year. 


Outsiders’ Ideas 


There’s an important lesson in Stripe, the 
toothpaste introduced by Lever Brothers late 
last month. The dentifrice emerges from its 
tube in five stripes, pink or white. Introduction 
in test markets generated very heavy sales. 

The device that puts the stripes in Stripe 
was developed by a 50-year-old printer from 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. It took him four years 
and $12,000 to come up with a workable device, 
a slotted plastic insert in the neck of the tube. 

When he had it perfected, he approached 
Lever. In the words of the company, “he was 
warmly greeted.” 

Such might not have been the case in some 
other companies. To avoid cranks, to fend off 
harassing law suits from scorned inventors, 
more than a few companies keep the door closed 
on ideas and inventions from unknown out- 
siders. For example, a San Franciscan wrote 
a big razor blade company, passing along— 
gratis—a way in which he uses the company’s 
products. (He shaves while taking his morning 
shower, using a steel mirror that doesn’t fog up 
readily.) The chilly brush-off letter he got 
from the company’s legal department was of 
such classic form that it was delightedly pub- 
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lished by The New Yorker Magazine in its 
“Talk of the Town” department. 

Lever is probably rather pleased that no 
young lad a few years out of law school gave 
that printer the bum’s rush. 


Ernie Understands 


For those mystified by Walter Reuther’s 
profit-sharing proposal, Ernest R. Breech, 
board chairman of Ford Motor Co., can pro- 
vide enlightenment. ““What would you do,” he 
asked recently, “if you were in Mr. Reuther’s 
position? Suppose you could not back away 
from past assurances to your union members 
of a knock-down, drag-out fight for the 
‘biggest wage increase in the history of the 
union’ and for other sensational goals. Sup- 
pose, as you prepare to launch these demands, 
you looked into a period of rising living costs, 
shrinking profits, decreased sales, growing un- 
employment, and other economic difficulties 
‘aused largely by past wage inflation . . . what 
would you do if you were forced into such a 
box? Well, Mr. Reuther is a fighter and his 
answer is to come out slugging .. .” 


Know Thy Health 


While the health of American business is 
basically sound, that of many American busi- 
nessmen is unsound—and they don’t even 
know it. Dr. Charles E. Thompson, a medical 
consultant to Sears, Roebuck & Co. and others, 
told a recent American Management Associa- 
tion meeting that one businessman of every 
two has a disease of which he is unaware. The 
diseases most commonly found in executives 
are those of the metabolism; such as obesity, 
low thyroid state, and too much cholesterol in 
the blood. From his study of 1,000 executives 
and a study by eight other physicians covering 
3,000 businessmen, Dr. Thompson reports: 
“We have found that the executive health pat- 
terns are those of an oversupply of food and 
energy plus psychological trauma, some of 
which is self-induced.” His prescription: lei- 
sure and a planned way in which to spend it. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





A National System simplifies the accounting set-up at the 


American Oxygen Service Corp. 


Mati —_— 





ing, and General Ledger records. 


post Accounts Receivable, Payables, Payroll, Sales Analysis, Demurrage Bill- 


“Our Calional System 
saves us ‘11,820 a year... 


returns 51% annually on investment.’’— American Oxygen 


“We installed a National Account- 
ing System to handle our expanding 
bookkeeping department,” writes J. 
Brocker, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp. 
“We find that a National System 
saves us so much time over our pre- 
vious method that it quickly pays 
for itself through savings! 

“‘Now that we have a National 
System, our records are always 
posted to date. Even with a 50% in- 
crease in volume, vital business in- 


formation is immediately available 
at all times. Our Nationals are easy 
to operate, too, which makes it easier 
for us to train new employees. 

“By increasing the efficiency of 
our operation, our National System 
saves us more than $11,820 a year, 
returns 51% annually on our invest- 
ment!” 
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Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp. 
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4. Brocker, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp 


Service Corp.., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Your operation, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features of 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly, then continue to 
return a regular yearly profit. For com- 
plete information, call your nearby 
National representative to- 


day. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. *_* 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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TF... for CALCULATING 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey ADDING, KCCOUNTING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 





